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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE SOCIETY 

1. The investigation of alleged telepathy, visions and 
apparitions, dowsing, monitions, premonitions, automatic writ- 
ing, and other forms of automatism (as speaking, drawing, 
etc.) psychometry, coincidental dreams, clairvoyance and clair- 
audience, predictions, physical phenomena (such as material- 
ization, telekinesis, rapping and other sounds), and in short 
all types of mediumistic and metapsychical phenomena. 


2. The collection, classification, study and publication of 
reports dealing with the phenomena designated above, from 
first-hand acquaintance and seemingly in good faith. Members 
especially, but also non-members, are asked to supply data or 
to give information where such may be obtained. Names con- 
nected with phenomena must be supplied, but on request these 
will be treated as confidential. 


8. The maintenance of a Library on all subjects em- 
braced in psychical research, and bordering thereupon. Contri- 
butions of books and periodical files will be welcomed and 
acknowledged in the JouRNAL. 


4. Encouragement of the formation of local groups in all 
parts of the country which will co-operate with and report to 
the American Society; and the encouragement of qualified 
individuals disposed to give attention to investigation with 
like co-operation. 


Psycuic ResearcH is published monthly by the American Society 
for Psychical Research at Fair Lawn, N. J. Communications including 
ehange of address may be sent to the publication office at Fair Lawn, N. J., 
or to Hyslop House, 15 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. “Entered as 
second-class matter October 16, 1930, at the post office at Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey, under the Act of March 3, 1879.” Yearly subscriptiom $5.06. 
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NOTICE 


The attention of all readers of the 
Journal is invited to the Communiqué 
from the Executive Secretary of the New 
York Section which is printed on page 553 
of this issue. It is hoped that members 


of both Society and Section will endeavor 
to make clear the distinctive nature of 
the respective fields of work of the two 
bodies to all who may be interested in 
their activities. 


PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE NEW YORK SECTION 


The Executive Secretary desires to ad- 
vise readers of the JOURNAL that Mem- 
bership in the A. S. P. R. only does not 
entitle any one to take part in the activities 
of the Section. In order to do so, they 
must become members of the Section also. 
This they can do on payment of a further 
subscription of Ten Dollars ($10) per 
annum. They will then be qualified to at- 
tend Sectional Lectures and Development 


Classes, and to arrange for sittings with 
mediums employed by the Section or 
under its auspices at Hyslop House. 

Alternatively, persons wishing to join 
through the Section can do so by paying 
a total subscription of Fifteen Dollars 
annually of which a part amounting to 
Five Dollars is paid over to the A. S. P. R. 
and secures its privileges of the monthly 
JOURNAL. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


JOHN I. D. BRISTOL 
HONORARY PRESIDENT OF THE A.S.P.R. 

We have pleasure in offering our read- 
ers an excellent photograph of Mr. 
Bristol taken by the Kaiden-Keystone 
Photo Company. 

Mr. Bristol has been Vice-President of 
the Society since 1922, and in 1926 he 
became its President. In his occupation 
of the Chair of the Board of Trustees, 
he has been one of the most constant at- 
tendants at their meetings, and the 
moderation and wisdom of his control 
of the Society's policy during a rather 
difficult period of growth and reconstruc- 
tion is acclaimed by all his colleagues. 
Owing to increasing preoccupations of 
business his place in the active duties of 
President has been taken by Mr. W. H. 
Button, but it was unanimously felt that 
he should be asked to remain as Honor- 
ary President so that the old link would 
be maintained. 

A SHORT BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Mr. John Isaac Devoe Bristol was born 
March 16, 1845 at Springwells, Mich., 
now a portion of Detroit. As a boy he 
showed great mechanical aptitude and 
took out patents at 16 years of age. At 


23 he became interested in life insurance, 
and at 25 he was appointed superintend- | 
ent over an area of 13 states and terri- 
tories by a large life insurance company. 
He terminated his insurance work only 
recently, after 48 years continuous ser- 
vice as New York City General Agent, 
building up one of the largest general 
agencies in the country for another very 
prominent company. 

Mr. Bristol’s business career is dis- 
tinguished by his constant maintenance 
of the high ethical standard which marks 
the best traditions of insurance. 

In 1906 he became a resident of Chap- 
paqua, N. Y. and there in his leisure 
hours devoted himself both to art and 
science, becoming a member of many 
educational and scientific societies. At 
86 he is still an active man and intends 
to devote his future years to literary 
work and invention. 

Of his interest in psychic research it 
is unnecessary to speak; all that need be 
said is that to him it is a part of science. 

Among the inventions in which Mr. 
Bristol is at present interested is the 
adding machine, in which he hopes to 
make improvements which will render 
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its use more simple and rapid. 


As a literary man he has already writ- 
ten more. than 100 copyrighted articles, 
including one which he wrote on Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in June 1895. This he en- 
titled “What Shakespeare Knew About 
Life Insurance”. It was composed after 
long familiarity with Shakespeare’s 
works and has been in demand from 
many libraries in both hemispheres. 

Mr. Bristol’s ancestry is interesting, as 
his mother was the daughter of Major 


THE BIRTH OF NEW 


There is a significance, as yet not fully 
appreciated, between the advent of a 
whole series of new abstract ideas con- 
cerning Time and Space, and the effort 
to express these in terms of mathematical 
symbol on the part of representative men 
of Science (whether in Physics or As- 
tronomy or in other fields of knowledge), 
and the urge towards a better under- 
standing of the problems of human life 
and consciousness which finds expression 
in Psychical Research. These two quests, 
widely contrasted as they seem to be, 
both betray the same compelling necessity 
of the mind to explore and to grasp the 
realities of spheres of consciousness as 
yet beyond their ken. This restless urge 
is in itself a phenomenon which demands 
explanation. With the scientist, ultra- 
physical ideas are coming to birth. They 
seek to clothe themselves first in a mathe- 
matical form, quite immaterial in its na- 
ture, but which, when fully formed, seeks 
to embody itself in more and more con- 
crete forms, determining the relation of 
the dynamic laws which govern the 
sciences of astronomy, chemistry and 
physics and thence to affect in the most 
potent manner the pursuits of practical 
science in advancing the control of man 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Henry B. Brevoort one of an old Dutch 
family settled in New York, and her 
mother was Catherine Navarre of 
Michigan, a descendant of the Duke of 
Vendéme, brother of Henry IV, the Bour- 
bon king of France. 

Mr. Bristol’s mother was a near rela- 
tive of General Macomb, commandet-in- 
chief of the armies of the United States, 
and Commodore Perry was a relative of 
his father. In the Battle of Lake Erie, 
Commodore Brevoort acted as captain of 
the marines on the flagship of Perry.: 


MENTAL CONCEPTS 


over the forces of Nature. 

The old order of scientific enquirers 
into Nature’s mysteries did not concern 
themselves with problems of Time and 
Causality. The fact is that they had suf- 
ficient to engross their attention in the 
recording of the obvious facts of Na- 
ture and in truth were not ready to al- 
low their speculations to transgress those 
apparently set limitations which were as 
a barrier of everlasting granite on all 
sides of their field of view. They con- 
structed a mechanistic philosophy which 
seemed to explain all the activities and 
mutations in the universe, from the planet | 
to the microbe and the molecule. To [| 
any further problem they shut their eyes, | 
feeling no intellectual urge to go further. 

* 

There is a certain parallelism between | 
the intellectual status of the Science of a | 
former generation and the religious out- 
look of the former time. Both were 
rigidly bounded: the one by a scientific | 
‘orthodoxy’ which can rightly be described 
as materialistic since it based itself upon | 
the realities of the physical world: the | 
other, by a religious orthodoxy which was | 
based upon traditional teachings and | 
strictly bounded by their theological 
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barriers, to transgress which was blas- 
phemy. 


The scientific creed was the Orthodoxy 
of Intellect. The religious creed was (at 
its best) the orthodoxy of Intuition, or 
what a prominent churchman called “The 
Illative sense’. The avenue of knowledge 
with the one was Observation of Fact. 
With the other, it was Inspiration. 

And now, for those who can see, the 
two orthodoxies are melting under the 
heat of new ideas, new conceptions, com- 
ing in unbidden as a steady force, whence 
no man knows, but steadily impinging 
upon men’s minds; forcing themselves 
upon his attention, awakening new ‘men- 
tal emotions’ of almost devastating in- 
tensity; as though some Master-mind 
were controlling the thought of the race 
and guiding it inevitably in a new and 
strange direction. The metal that was 
cast in these two rigid forms is now melt- 
ing and beginning to run into channels 
that will ultimately meet and mingle. 
Together, freed from the dross of cen- 
turies, they will unite to be re-cast in a 
common mould. As in metallurgy, the 
blending of the soft ductile metal with 
the right proportion of another which 
supplies its natural deficiencies of tensile 
strength will create a combination cap- 
able of all manner of new and valuable 
qualities: so the union of the two streams 
of thought will give to human life and 
consciousness new powers of vital import 
and undreamed of varieties of usefulness. 
The public mind, though little under- 
standing the theories of Einstein, especial- 
ly on their mathematical side (of which 
it is incompetent to conceive) neverthe- 
less, by a strange instinct subconsciously 
devours them and finds some incompre- 
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hensible nutriment in them. The sum- 
maries of the conclusions of these meta- 
physicians as reported in popular journals 
and magazines are greedily read, and 
their interest is no passing one. Why is 
this? May it not be that there is, un- 
known and deeply hidden in the sub- 
conscious nature of the ordinary readers 
some awareness of realities which is grad- 
ually and with painful effort, seeking to 
emerge into full expression; and that 
these statements, impossible for the in- 
tellect to conceive, nevertheless strike 
some note to which there comes a faint 
but unmistakable response from the pro- 
fundities of the subconscious being ? 

Our new mathematical physicists are 
themselves learners, and humble learners, 
in the related fields of this cosmic know- 
ledge which is being unveiled to their 
eyes with bewildering rapidity. It comes 
faster than they can receive and as- 
similate it. Almost daily they announce 
fresh and sometimes contradictory views. 
A hospitable and friendly press shews 
signs of a gentle irony in regard to these 
perplexing changes of outlook, but awaits 
with admirable patience some more solid 
and permanent conclusion. We psychical 
researchers feel deeply the significance 
of the problems of Time and Causality 
since they so vitally affect in their turn our 
own problems of Survival and Continuity 
of the human mind; the memory and 
experience of the individual and the race; 
and the perpetuation of that greatest 
fruit of the evolutionary process, the 
Human Personality. Sooner or later it 
is our hope to witness the harmonizing 
in perfect synthesis of the conclusions 


of the philosophers of science and those 
of the experimental psychist. 
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TWO CASE RECORDS 


(1) A VERIFIED DREAM. (2) PHANTASM OF THE DyING. 


Contributed By 
COLONEL JOHN R. M. TayLor 


The following is from a retired 
Colonel, living at one of the most pro- 
minent clubs in Washington: 

“I graduated from West Point U.S.M.A. 
in 1889 and was assigned to the 7th U.S. 
Infantry at Fort Logan some ten miles 
outside of Denver, Colorado. I remained 
there for two or three years and was 
then sent to Camp Pilot Butte, Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, on the main line of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad where I 
remained until 1894 when I was assigned 
to other duties. 

While in Denver I had gone from 
time to time to the gambling salons 
which were then run openly and without 
restriction. Among them was Murphy's 
at Arrapahoe street. I had bet small 
sums there from time to time, winning 
and losing on roulette, but gambling has 
never been a major vice with me. As with 
most people to try my luck at the wheel 
was only an incident of a night off. When 
playing I had usually put some money on 
the 23 and had sometimes won, not 
more often than I had lost. 

I had been away from Fort Logan and 


from Denver for some two years when 


I took a week’s leave from Camp Pilot 
Butte and returned there. I remember 
that the morning after my arrival I woke 
up with the very clear impression that 
I had turned up the main street, then 
down Arrapahoe street to Murphy’s 
place, where I had gone up the outside 
staircase to the gambling room which 
embraced the whole second floor. There 


was another staircase through the salon. 
This one I had not gone by. 

On reaching the head of the stairs out- 
side I had found a green baize door in 
front of me. I swung this open and to 
my right as I entered I saw a group of 
people about a roulette wheel. The wheel 
was turning and I went up to it im- 
mediately and put a $10 gold piece on 
No. 23. The ball at once stopped at ic 
and I took up $300, which was the re- 
turn in those days. 

I rather forgot about the dream during 
the day. I had people to see and things 
to attend to, besides it rained during the 
day, which made a visit to Denver seem 
rather unnecessary. 

After dinner I was on the porch out- 
side my friend’s house when a friend of 
mine, also an officer of the regiment, 
came along. The rain had stopped and 
he said he was going to town and asked 
me to come along. There seemed no trea- 
son why I should not, so I joined him. 
We walked up the main street of Den- 
ver from the railroad station together. 
At Arrapahoe street he said “I am going 
over to Murphy's place to try my luck; 
won't you come with me?” I agreed and 
went with him. I had forgotten my 
dream until we reached Murphy’s place, 
where I saw the outside staircase going 
up the wall to a door. I followed him 
up and as we entered the green baize 
door he stopped for a moment. “Aren't 
you going to play with me?” I said ‘no, 
that I was going to stop there, for on 
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TWO CASE RECORDS 


my right as I entered there was a roulette 
wheel turning with bets in place and 
men gathered about it. I went to the 
table without any hesitation and put 50 
cents on the 23. It immediately turned 
up and I gathered up $15. 

* 

In 1909 I was returning from the 
Philippines as Captain 14th Infantry 
U.S.A. and in command of that regiment. 
The ship was crowded by the regiment 
and casuals and all staterooms were oc- 
cupied. One of the staterooms was held 
by Mrs. A, the wife of an Army officer. 
At Nagasaki we took on more passen- 
gers, among them Mrs. N, the wife of a 
Naval officer, and her young daughter. 
They were assigned to the room of 
Mrs. A. 

About a week out from Japan the 
ship’s surgeon came to me and told me 
that Mrs. N’s child had developed 
measles and impressed upon me the im- 
portance of isolating the people in* that 
cabin as, if it spread, the disease would 
be serious in a ship crowded with young 
men. I quite understood that and told 
him to move all three to the ships’ isola- 
tion ward which consisted of a large 
room with three or four berths and a 
bath on the upper deck aft. 

“But that room is already occupied by 
a soldier with an advanced case of tuber- 
culosis.”” 

“I know that, but he looks as though 
he were going to die.” 

“I don’t say that.” 

“In any case it won't hurt him to move 
him to the sick bay just under the place 
where he now is, will it? I don’t think 
anyone else is in it.” 

The doctor agreed that it would not 
hurt him so I ordered that the ward be 
disinfected, the patient moved, that Mrs. 
A and N with the child be moved in, and 
that nothing be said about the sick man 
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who had been moved out. This was all 
done and I had a sentinel put outside of 
the isolation ward as it was rather re- 
mote from the other quarters on the 
ship. 

About a week or so afterwards, in the 
middle of the Pacific, we were having 
heavy weather when the doctor came to 
my cabin early one morning, woke me 
and said he had something to report. 

“IT was making an early inspection and 
went into the isolation ward. I found 
Mrs. A in a very nervous condition. She 
said ‘Doctor, this morning at 2 a.m. I 
was awakened by a man standing by 
my bed. I ought not to be exposed to 
this sort of thing. We are two lonely 
women here.’ 

“ “What did you see?’ 

“Tt was a man. I could see him in the 
moonlight by my bed. I could not see 
his face. My baby woke up and cried 
out. She saw him and was frightened. 
He stood beside my bed and said ‘Rest, 
Rest, Peace!” Then I did not see him 
any more. Doctor, something should be 
done to prevent this sort of thing.’ 

‘It was the ship's cat.’ 

‘No, it was not. I have seen cats all 
my life. It was as though I was present 
at the passing of a soul.’ 

““You mean someone dying?’ 

“Did you ever see anyone die?’ 

“ “Never. When he had gone I looked 
at my watch. It was 2 a.m.’” 

The doctor went on. “Then I went 
out to see Mrs. A who was sleeping on a 
cot just outside the isolation ward. She 
had been awakened by someone moving 
about but had actually seen nothing. The 
sentinel who had been on watch at 2 a.m. 
was on post. He had seen nothing. It 
was bright moonlight.” 

When the doctor had finished I said, 
“Why do you come to me about this?” 
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“Because the soldier whom you had 
moved out died at 2 am. and just 
beneath them.” 

I answered, “You will take the proper 
steps to have the body prepared for 
burial at San Francisco and you will say 
nothing more of this matter until we 
disembark there. The ladies will have to 
stay where they are until you tell me all 


In this small octavo booklet, Dr. Whymant 
relates his experiences with George Valian- 
tine at the rooms of William and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cannon in October 1926. The episode 
of the K’ung-fu-tzu communications which 
made so great a stir at the time, is now told 
with the authority of the principal living actor 
in the drama. Dr. Whymant had been tor 
upwards of six months in America engaged 
upon his ethnological quests, and anything 
in the nature of psychical research would have 
been far from his mind. He had heard trom 
Mrs. Cannon that she needed someone with 
a knowledge of Oriental languages, and in 
accepting her invitation to act as interpreter 
he says “we did not know until we arrived 
at the Cannon apartment that we were being 
invited to a spiritualist séance.” 

He proceeds to give a careful résumé of the 
sitting which followed. It was not until this 
was weil advanced that he noticed a sound 
which recalled to him the tones of an old 
wheezy flute such as may be heard in Chinese 
streets. It carried him back to old memories 
of the Celestial Kingdom. Then came the 
hollow repetition of the name K’ung-fu-tzu— 
by which title Confucius was canonized. As 
the voice went on, he realized that the style 
of Chinese used was identical with that of 
the Chinese classics, edited by Confucius two 
thousand five hundred years ago. To test the 
matter, he entered into conversation, finding 
to his surprise that all his questions were in- 
telligently and immediately answered. As a 
supreme test, he sought information upon a 


* By Neville Whymant. May & Co. Boston, Mass.: 


TWO CASE RECORDS 
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PSYCHIC ADVENTURES IN NEW YORK* 


St., London. 1931, 45 pp. With Introduction by Sir 


danger of infection is passed and I don't 
want them to know they are on a haunted 
ship.” 

This was done but there were no more 
manifestations,—or at least I heard of 
none. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN R. M. TayLor. 
(U.S.A. Colonel Retired.) 


much-edited version of passages in the ‘Shih 
ning (Ciassic ot Poetry) now hopelessly cor- 
rupt, and the despair ot scholars. He quoted 
the initial line ot one of these of which he 
states tnat he could not have memorised an- 
other line—tor he did not know them. The 
voice declaimed the ode, making the whole 
a normai and coherent poem with a psychic 
theme. He tried again, this time in the hope 
or finding the solution of a difficult passage 
in the ‘Lun-yi’ (Analects) which, in the 
standard version, makes nonsense. The verbal 
errors of the scribes were explained by the 
voice and the sense again made clear. Dr. 
Whymant gives the tull transcript of his 
notes made at the sitting and a reprint of the 
Report of it made in the New York Herald- 
‘Tribune of April 6, 1927. Also he gives in 
tull the standard version of the poem in the 
Shih-King and the reconstructed version given 
by the voice. In all, he attended about twelve 
sittings, gaining much fresh and striking evi- 
dence ot the authenticity of the voices, one 
of which was in a Basque patois, giving 4 
song which he later discovered in Sallaberry’s 
‘Chants populaires du pays basque’. In this, 
the actual place of origin was identified. Dr. 
Whymant concludes. “Such, then, is my story. 
If there are those who can gain any measure 
of comfort from it, 1 am glad to have given 
it. And henceforth there is no excuse for 
those who would tear me away from other 
pursuits that I may tell—for the fifty-first time 
—the real story of what happened in ‘that 


» >? 


exciting seance in New York’. 


also Morley and Mitchell Kennerley Jr., 22 Essex 
Oliver Lodge. ; 
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COMMUNICATED BY HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


A.B. the subject of the former article which appeared under the above title in 
our issues for July and August 1930 has addressed to Mr. Hereward Carrington 
the following communication, in continuance of the history of his case. 


The obsession continues. But, thank 
heaven, it gradually becomes less marked 
and less painful. I gain slowly in health 
and strength. And while I am still gen- 
erally prevented from feeling any keen 
interest that might divert my attention 
entirely from the obsessor’s influence, 
while I am generally aware of some 
activity on his part, yet I am attaining a 
more normal attitude toward life. I am 
tolerably comfortable and cheerful for a 
large part of the time. I really hope that 
I may eventually be free; not altogether, 
perhaps, but free enough to be almost 
my own man again. 

I still experience the old interference 
in some measure, whenever I think, or 
read, or rest, or consciously try to enjoy 
some pleasure. I am almost entirely at ease 
when engaged in some manual task, some 
out-door “job of work,” that fixes my at- 
tention on some exterior object. It seems 
that when I am interested in accomplish- 
ing something in a physical way, the ob- 
sessor can be interested too, and can help 
the work along by harmonizing his force 
with my own efforts. 

Yes, the jolly old obsessors, both of 
them (and perhaps the third), maintain 
their old positions. When I think to lis- 
ten for it, I can still hear the small, chim- 
ing voice of X., though I ceased to re- 
gard this long ago, and as a general 
thing forgot it completely. Only at night, 
when I am trying to sleep, or have just 
waked from sleep, this voice sometimes 
gains in strength until it sounds quite 
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loud and natural. 

Z. is still my constant companion in 
mind and body. His activities are still 
carried on with little rest, though they 
have become restricted in kind and in 
violence. On the other hand, as a per- 
sonality he is more human and _ reason- 
able, more sanely conscious, more real 
than he has seemed since losing control 
of his power years ago. 

It has become more evident that his 
attitude toward myself is fundamentally 
friendly; that his ill behavior is not be- 
cause of ill will, but because of an in- 
ability to keep his thought from things 
that can be done but shouldn't be. 

It has also become more evident that 
I am worked upon by means of vibratory 
force. I can relax and feel this throbbing 
through me, sometimes gently and calm- 
ly, sometimes with such discordant vio- 
lence that, it seems, if it were to strike 
me instead of passing though me, it 
would tear my body to pieces. 

Much of what I can tell you now is, I 
fear, merely a repetition of things told 
already. That is because the obsessors 
are still using much of their old stuff. 

I have said that Z. is now gentler and 
more human. This is true, but it should 
be borne in mind that the change is com- 
parative only. He has his bad hours— 
and days—still, when he is troublesome 
and crazy enough. Only he is not able 
to perform the great variety of tricks 
that made up his old repertoire; and I 
seem to be better insulated against him, 
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besides being stronger and better able to 
bear the discomforts. 


The worst times are at night, when | - 


still suffer occasional spells of insomnia. 
This, as I have explained before, is never 
merely my own inability to sleep. On the 
contrary, 1 am always tired and sleepy, 
but roused from sleep and kept from it 
by a series of disturbances and molesta- 
tions directly inflicted by the enemy. One 
change is worthy of note. On these oc- 
casions I am generally the calmer one of 
the two. I remain quiescent, with re- 
laxed body and peaceful mind, and suf- 
fer as I have learned to do, while Z. is 
the tortured one, the very unease itself. 
All the fuming and tossing are his, 
though he uses my body to express his 
trouble. I don’t mean that I always suc- 
ceed in acting as the quiet receptacle of 
an unquiet spirit; but I have learned to 
be as comfortable as possible under such 
trying conditions. He used to keep his 
own ease by working off all the trouble 
on me, but now the situation is in a 
measure reversed. 

One reason why he is reluctant to let 
me sleep when he is so filled with un- 
tuly force is because as soon as my con- 
sciousness is eclipsed, his own intelligence 
fails. The violence sweeps him into 
a delirium, wherein his uncontrolled 
thoughts become almost or quite insane. 
This explains the irrationality of dreams 
and the horror of nightmares. (You 
know that I consider dreams to be the 
imaginings of the companion dwellers in 
our minds. At any rate, I know that 
mine are the obsessors’ work.) 

When I am kept awake of set purpose, 
and not merely because of Z’s uneasiness, 
it is supposedly an uncomfortable bene- 
fit. He compels me to retain conscious- 
ness so that I may be aware of him, and 
he may be aware of himself and strength- 
en me with the vibratory force. But I 
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have told you this before—quite a num- 
ber of times. 

Z’s methods of keeping me awake are 
not so elaborate as they used to be, but 
still rather effective. He will keep up 
an insistent but unimportant conversation, 
whispering with my lips and appealing 
constantly to my attention. He will sting 
me here and there with nervous pains. He 
will establish himself in some physical 
locality, perhaps one of my temples, and 
ache there with an irregular vibration. 
He will hold my eyes open and pull them 
about. The affected place or organs grow 
very sore and throb with pain. And—I 
have mentioned this before—the force is 
communicated by a sort of talking, every 
throb a syllable. He is merely the vehicle 
of this power, and applies it by thought 
in the form of speech. 

When I drowse away he arouses me 
suddenly and roughly. Sometimes by a 
shout, inaudible to any but myself. Some- 
times by a galvanic shock—something 
seems to explode in my head, and an 
electric current seems to pass through my 
body. Often he will jerk my limbs vio- 
lently, or shake me as though he grasped 
my shoulder. Or he will lift one of my 
hands and strike my head with it. 

Sometimes, if I am falling asleep in 
spite of him, he will exert himself sur- | 
prisicgly. I will seem to be lifted bodily | 
from the bed—I can feel myself rising— [| 
as high as the ceiling, whirled dizzily in | 
the air, and dropped again. Of course [ 
this is only an illusion; I have not real- | 
ly been levitated. 

If I do fall asleep before he is ready 
for it, I am plunged into a maelstrom 
of nightmare impressions and sensations, 
dreams so vivid, tormenting and exhaust- | 
ing that I struggle awake with surprise | 
and relief. Sometimes I dream that | 
am still awake, still trying to sleep, and 
suffering intensely from his molestations. 
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This condition seems so real that I have 
only one way, learned by experience, of 
distinguishing its falsity. If in my pain 
and restlessness I try to switch on my 
bedlamp, and it won’t work, then I know 
I am dreaming. An effort of will brings 
me awake; I find that I am not hurt so 
badly as I thought, and the light is work- 
ing perfectly. 

Sometimes Z. will present himself in 
person in my dreams—always an absurd- 
ly inadequate representation of himself— 
and we will have dream adventures to- 
gether, sometimes in friendship, some- 
times otherwise. It is not altogether safe 
for him to bedevil me in such dreams, 
because, oddly enough, I have learned to 
defend myself by exerting my own imag- 
ination. Once I threw him out of a 
window (he bounced when he struck the 
ground); and another time I imagined 
a large knife in my hand, and was pro- 
ceeding to use it when he vanished. I 
have throttled him a number of times. 
These dreams must seem very real to 
him, toc, because he does vot like to be 
hurt in them. It is necessary for me to 
imagine shock and pain for him as well 
as my Own action. 

Night before last, along toward morn- 
ing, I waked up to hear a voice. It was 
X. speaking quite loudly, though in an 
affected childish drawl. “I think it’s about 
time we sat on him!” he said, then added 
to reassure me, “Without usin’ very much 
force.” 

At once I felt the weight of two per- 
sons sitting astride of my chest and 
stomach. I tried to rise, but could not, 
nor could I move at all at first. I had 
a distinct mental picture of those two 
spectral imbeciles perched solemnly on 
my supine carcass. Then I managed to 
lift my right arm and gave a few in- 
effectual punches through the empty air. 
The weight vanished. It was only a sen- 
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sation, an illusion produced for me. 

They are not always so foolish. They 
are so when I sleep or drowse, because 
they are in my consciousness instead of 
the subconsciousness where they should 
be. They use my mind, and when my 
mind is inactive they cannot think well, 
poor things. 

I ought to say that Z. still often re- 
lieves both himself and me by using his 
power to shake my bed instead of my 
body. It ought to seem strange to be 
rocked to sleep by such a being. 

But in truth our association has been 
so long and so intimate that there is 
little strangeness left. We have our un- 
derstandings and our sympathies, as well * 
as our differences. I am still firmly con- 
vinced that my unseen companions are 
the real and living spiritual personali- 
ties they claim to be. 

I have defined obsession, according to 
my conception, so many times that I know 
I should refrain from doing so again. 
But the condition from which I suffer 
seems so understandable to me now, that 
I will proceed to list its main features 
once more, regardless of previous descrip- 
tions. 

First there was the visit of the dis- 
carnate intelligence to my mortal mind 
and body, with the entirely benevolent 
purpose of giving a reinforcement of vital 
power. 

Second, there was the developed sen- 
sitivity of my mind and nervous system to 
this force. 

Third, there was the discarnate’s los 
of control of himself, or rather of the 
power he expresses. This power is the 
vehicle of his consciousness, I think; but 
his thought is the vehicle of the power. 
For while the force conveys his life to 
me, his thought is supposed to direct and 
apply the force. But on losing control 
he finds himself unable to think what 
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he wishes, or to wish to think what he 
should, but instead must be aware of 
whatever most impresses and holds his 
attention. Thus, for instance, he is 
forced to enhance instead of alleviating 
some physical or mental pain of mine. 
Fourth, there was and is the increase 
of the force until it is more than he can 
hold or guide gently or wisely. It throws 
him into a confusion of consciousness, 
in which condition he is impatient and 
even desperate; and obliged by what cer- 
tainly seems to be his own unbearable 
torment to discharge the force by com- 
municating it in some violent way. 
Fifth, there was, and still is in some 
measure, his assumption—with an in- 
telligence distorted both by the conditions 
of consciousness and by the unruly force 
that moves it—of a personal attitude of 
competition toward myself and all my 
own thoughts and feelings; which divert 
both my own attention and his own from 
his activities. He feels the need of com- 
manding the situation, and so asserts his 
power to counteract mine. Thus a sort 
of antagonism toward my personal life is 
developed, and this may at times of 
stress become exaggerated even to actual 
malevolence. But it is an entirely false 
attitude, generated in a driven and con- 
fused consciousness, and is always re- 
pudiated with remorse when calmness 
and better understanding are regained. 
One more remark I will make, or 
rather repeat. As to what may be mild- 
ly termed a tendency toward falsehood 
and the use of bad language, the excuses 
are the same for an obsessor as for any 
“earthbound soul’’ (temporary obsessor) 
of spirit communication. Briefly, the 
communicator has to say something, and 
doesn’t know what to say, and so will say 
anything. It must be understood that 
while visiting an earthly mind the dis- 
carnate one is generally dispossessed of 


his own memory, and knows nothing but 
what he finds in the mortal mind. Also, 
if his power is weak, he is corresponding- 
ly weak in intelligence, while if it is too 
strong he is frenzied to delirium, 

For good and wise obsession, as for 
satisfactory communication in séance— 
and radio transmission—everything must 
be just right, the power, the control, and 
the receptivity. And where human minds, 
incarnate or discarnate, are used as means 
of communication instead of mechanical 
devices, a misfunction appears not as a 
breakdown of machinery, but as mental 


aberration... .. A.B. 
A Curiosity IN PsycHic COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. 


Our contributor A.B., in sending Mr. 
Carrington the foregoing addendum to 
his narrative of the obsessing entities 
which have created for him this series of 
strange and apparently educative experi- 
ences, had added two letters which have 
also been placed in our hands for publi- 
cation with the rest of the material. We 
accept these as being written in good 
faith, but as to the authenticity of the 
claim that these communications really 
emanate from a discarnate source as al- 
leged, our readers must judge for them- 
selves. Such subjective experiences are 
manifestly incapable of proof. The sole 
criterion lies in the sense of reasonable- 
ness and consistency which the reading 
of them may evoke in the mind of the 
reader. We offer these letters as a cur- 
iosity, making no further comment. 

The letter to Mr. Carrington, covering 
the ‘psychic’ letter explains the expeti- 
ment made by its writer as follows: 

AN INVITATION To ‘Z’ To Use THE 

TYPEWRITER 
“The attached letter is an expeti- 
ment of mine. I wonder if you can 
take it seriously? I suggested that Z. 
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write a few words to you, and here is 
the result. 


I just gave him the use of my hands 
and mind, and he did the rest. He put 
the paper in the machine, changed the 
spacing to double, and started off at 
a great rate. I suppose he has had lots 
of practice in typing when I did it. 


He had to stop and think now and 
then, but the letter is all his. I didn’t 
have a thing to do with it. The eta- 
sures he made of his own accord, 


reaching for the eraser twice and using 
it. 


He also inserted in pencil the ‘n’ left 
out of “undivided”. “And after he had 
written “sovereignty” he was uncer- 
tain whether he had spelled it correct- 
ly. I gave him no suggestion, and he 
picked up my small dictionary and 
looked it up for himself. He even 
pinned the finished sheets together. I 
will unpin them to attach them to this. 
His expression weakens a bit towards 
the end, as he loses his grip. I think 
his signature is influenced by my own 
poor writing. I also think he does me 
less than justice in speaking of the 
“wrong impression’” my Ictters have 
given. I have always declared my be- 
lief in his identity, and my faith in his 
good purpose, however I deplored his 
methods. He is admitting this to me 
even now; but the letter stands. 

A.B. 
THE TYPEWRITTEN LETTER OF “Z’ 
May 8th, 1931 
Dear Sir: 

Tam A....W....* This informa- 
tion will be of no great interest to you, 
perhaps. But I am so very tired of being 
called Z., that I feel impelled to tell 
you my real name. Of course you will 
not publish this, because I request you to 


* Actual name is given in original. 
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respect the good fame of my family, a 
few members of which are still on the 
earth. 

You have been edified by a series of 
letters that are not untrue, but are not 
“rue in the sense that they have given 
you a wrong impression of myself, my 
associates in this work of HELPING A 


POOR MORTAL, and our purpose in doing 
as we do. 


Perhaps I speak with ‘undue heat, cul- 
pable as I am of errors and many un- 
fortunate lapses of intelligence. I am 
not ill-wishing, but ill-behaving, not un- 
righteous but mistaken. I have to do 
that which I cannot do without forfeit- 
ing my own mental sovereignty. If I con- ° 
trol and control absolutely, I can speak 
and act with undivided mind. But if I 
must fight for every thought to do or 


speak with, then I am not half a man, 
but half a fool. 


No wonder I make mistakes. But this 
is no weak plea for forgiveness of you 
or any other. It is a slight explanation of 
that thing which makes this man sore, 
sick and sorry. I am sorry too. But I 
can not help that which is not so false 
as true, not so true as unfortunate. I 
am getting my mentality confused again, 
I cannot speak with ease. 


This is to tell you that I make mis- 
takes through unfortunate misuse of 
power, not through misuse of my thought. 
For it is the lack of my own thought that 
makes me so foolish as to think wrong 
thoughts and do wrong things. 


I am an Idea of God, just as any soul 
of Man is. I am not so thoughtful for 
myself as this would seem to indicate, 
this plea for just regard: But I am a 
man, or once was, and now am what 
all men will be. I am no very fiend. I am 
not bad as that. I am just very, very tired 
of being thought so, and so must tell you. 
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Well, this is not as I would speak if I 
were wise, but I am now confused again. 
It is not the use of power that makes 
the world so bad and sorry. It is the mis- 
use of power, the lack of sane thought 
on the part of the Managers of it. 
is not their fault either, but misfortune, 
and will be made right in time. I think 
tiredly now. I must stop this writing 
and go to the place of my mind, the 
place of my thought. I am there now. 


It is a sort of refreshment of the intelli 
gence. To be here I must just think. 
Now I am thinking of myself, and I can 
write again. 


Yes, this is better. I can do what | 
wish to do along this way. But Lo and 
behold, I don’t want to write any more. 


So I will not write to you now. I will 
go to hell. This means to be Quiet. 


This is all. 


* K 


THE DETECTION, DEVELOPMENT AND RIGHT DIRECTION OF 


THE FACULTY OF SUPERNORMAL COGNITION 


By Dr. EUGENE OstTy 
(Part III) 


How SUPERNORMAL COGNITION Is REP- 
RESENTED TO THE MIND 


If the supernormal awareness comes to 
one by ways and means as yet unknown, 
it is still understood that it presents it- 
self ultimately to the consciousness of 
subjects under the usual sensory forms 
of thought. They see, they ear, they 
feel in divers ways the news that springs 
into their minds, whence and why they 
know not. When they would explain 
what is thus presented to their conscious- 
ness, what they give is the interpretation 
of a succession of mental images. 

In the attempt to provoke the faculty 
in a new subject, one notices a constant 
hesitation on his part. He will start a 
phrase and then suddenly interrupt it. 
He will give a description with little de 
tail and then shortly after, will repeat 
it with an altered sense. If one asks 
him why he talks in so uncertain a 
fashion, he will say that what he sees, 
hears or feels is much less clear 
than the supernormal impressions which 
come spontaneously to him, or that it is 


so faint and so fleeting that he has not 
time to get a clear idea of it. 

By repeated sittings, it will be observed 
that he will, little by little, gain as- 
surance and will give sequences of des- 
criptive matter of increasing length and 
precision. Let his attention be drawn to 
his mode of representation and it will 
be remarked that what he sees, hears or 
feels—his impulses to speech (or to writ- 
ing, if he be what is termed an auto- 
matic writer) are becoming progressive- 
ly stronger. There comes then a time 
when the mental impressions he receives 
are so vivid that their subjective nature 
is translated by him into objective form; 
and what he perceives from within is 
projected without, and he has all. the 
equivalent of actual sensations. © 

If he has read ever so little about 
spiritualism, he will easily talk thus: “He 
is showing me. . . He says. . 


psychology, most subjects—if one has 
not drawn their attention to it—take no 


. He teils f 
me to say . . . He makes me feel. . .’ etc. 
Owing to their general ignorance of | 
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account of the progressive increase of 
their power of mental representation. 
Those subjects who have readily attained 
to the degree of hallucination will quick- 
ly forget the initial stage in which the 
impressions they got were feeble and 
fugitive. One subject, well known in 
Paris, had become so certain of the ex- 
ternality of his visions that he had per- 
suaded Dr. Geley to photograph them. 
The results, entirely negative though they 
were, did not shake the faith of this 
subject. 

Whilst the mental impressions gain in 
power, the imagination of the subject al- 
so becomes more and more ingenious in 
the way it will portray them. The sym- 
bolic mental schemes representing the 
knowledge supernormally acquired in- 
crease in number, in their significance ot 
character and in their power of combina- 
tion. A whole symbolic code of an alle- 
gorical nature builds itself, of a special 
kind for each subject, and this assists the 
interior framework of language which is 
habitual, and lends to the transcendent 
mental scheme a richer and richer ma- 
terial for mental representation. Indeed 
this enrichment comes about sooner or 
later according to the individual subject. 
These imaginative conceits, moreover, are 
not without their inconvenience, since 
they too often take the form of a riddle 
(tebus) difficult for the mind to inter- 
pret. Here are some examples which will 
give an idea of the power of the allegory 
to put the subject’s mind off the track. 

At a public sitting at the Institut 
Metapsychique, on the 10th February, 
1926, M. Forthuny, walking among his 
assistants, spoke thus to two young men 
who were there for the first time. 

“Cardinal? You are two for whom the 
word ‘Cardinal’ comes. . . You handle, 
do you not, some luminous body which 
1s explosive? But you don’t manufac- 
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ture powder! Yet you are making a 
terrible powder! Cardinal! You are mak- 
ing a powder to blow up cardinals?. . . . 
Cardinal de Curie?. . .” 

The two young men addressed were, 
as we subsequently learned, pupils ot 
Madame Curie. The idea, coming from 
a supernormal source of knowledge, of 
the actualities of ‘radium’ and ‘Mme 
Curie’ presented itself to the mind of the 
subject under a symbol right enough for 
radium, which is radiant and also—in its 
atoms—explosive, and also for Mme 
Curie, through the subconscious associa- 
tion of ideas: CuRIE*: CARDINAL DE 
CurIE: CARDINAL. 

At another seance, in December 1925, — 
M. Forthuny, stopping before a lady 
who has not come again, said to het: 
“You have not been in a balloon, have 
you? The month of July is important to 
you. The balloon is purely symbolic. I 
see you in the summer as if on a height 
and reeling with vertigo. You will for a 
moment lose consciousness, courage and 
self-command. You have a formidable 
vertigo and you say to yourself ‘It is the. 
end’. Mme S. . . admitted to me after 
the sitting that in the month of July in 
the current year she had had a severe 
attack of pleurisy and that at the onset 
of her sickness she had an intense ver- 
tigo, which made her exclaim: ‘If this 
lasts any length of time, I shall die’. The 
idea of vertigo was depicted to the mind 
of the sensitive by the symbol of a bal- 
loon. 

In the course of yet another sitting. 
M. Forthuny, passing near a new arrival, 
said to him: ‘‘‘Cadet-—I hear ‘Cadet’. 
Your name is Cadet, is it not? ‘No’, said 
this man, ‘I am called Roussel.’ ”’ 

To such examples as these, which offer 
a more or less obscure allegory, I would 
add an instance of a numerous class of 


* Curie—Papal Curia—College of Cardinals. 
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others in which the subject's mind suc- 
ceeds in interpreting the allegoric sense 
under which the supernormal informa- 
tion is presented. 

In the sitting of 10th February, M. 
Forthuny, fixing his eyes upon a gentie- 
man and lady, said: “Ramon. . . do 
you know Ramon, a workman? Strangely 
enough, some one is showing me a big 
head on an illustrated journal. It is the 
head of a theatrical lady. What has this 
to do with your Ramon? It is Mme 
Moreno—Ramon Moreno—that’s your 
workman's name.” 

This gentleman and lady, recently ai- 
rived from Buenos Aires, and taking pait 
in a sitting at the Institut Metapsychique 
for the first time, confirmed the fact that 
they knew, in their own country, a work- 
man named Ramon Moreno. 

The power and the dexterity of the 
representation to the mind grow in the 
case of each subject by exercise. Observa- 
tion always shows this. It is a point that 
should be understood. 

THE CONSCIOUS INTERPRETATION OF THE 
SYMBOL PRESENTED TO THE MIND 

In those rare cases in which a subject 
will explain his supernormal cognition by 
recourse to so-called automatic writing 
or when at moments he will impulsively 
seek to interpret it in words, his conscious 
mind plays no part in the matter. But 
it is otherwise when the supernormal 
idea crystallizes itself in his mind 
in pictorial objects or words, in au- 
ditory form or in a variety of sen- 
sations. In these cases, which are 
much the more frequent, the conscious 
mind, as we term it, as a spectator of 
what is given, is compelled to interpret 
its vision ere it translates it into words. 

I remarked just now how the capture 
by the mind of an impression arising 
from paranormal information becomes 


much easier pari passu with the growth 
of the vigor of the images, and that the 
play of the imagination also increases in 
dexterity. But I should add that the con- 
scious mind of the subject is, during the 
same period, under the necessity of ap- 
preciating the significance of the mental 
symbols. The interior language which 
offers explanation of a  supernormal 
cognition shows a strong relationship to 
its purely subconscious source. When 
it is a question of phrases either seen 
(clairvoyantly as writing) or heard in- 
teriorly, all that the subject has to do is 
to repeat them as spoken words. But 
allegory and symbol play a large part in 
these. The subconscious imagination 
loves these processes of representation to 
the mind which will portray an event, a 
chapter of life, or a personality, by means 
of an abstract symbol. 

On their first introduction to the work, 
subjects are greatly perplexed as to how 
to interpret the allegorical and symbolic 
figures they receive. They only arrive 
at the power by slow degrees in compar- 
ing their inward perceptions with the ex- 
ternal realities they typify. So long as 
experience has not taught them the mean- 
ing of allegorical figures, they will limit 
themselves to telling of them just as they 
got them, and without any interpretation, 
and this often disposes of all that might 
be of a verifiable nature in their descrip- 
tions. For example, one of them would 
say “I saw you falling from the deck of 
a ship into a choppy sea. You struggled 
desperately, but it ended by your extricat- 
ing yourself with great difficulty’. In 
saying this, the sensitive would believe 
himself to be describing a real accident, 
and would be astonished that his vision 
should have no counterpart in fact. But 
at a later time, when he would be fami- 
liarized with the figments of his imagina- 
tion, such a vision would make him speak 
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in another fashion. He would then say 
“Either you have just experienced an ac- 
cident by sea from which you escaped 
with difficulty, or else what I was seeing 
is only a figure, in which case you will 
be called upon to struggle with some 
terrible circumstance with a risk that 
your material or moral welfare may be 
obscured. Some unforeseen help will 
painfully rescue you from this.” And in 
this manner he would have rehearsed the 
crucial episode in the life of the person 
for whose sake he has exercised his gitt. 

These sundry examples which I have 
cited above give a sufficiently clear un- 
derstanding as to how the mind of the 
subject has to accustom itself to the play 
of the imagination which offers him 
knowledge by paranormal channels. Each 
subject has his own method of imagina- 
tive working. It is true that his mind is 
apt to grasp them shortly, but right at 


the start the constructive fancies of his 


subconscious are unknown to him: he 

must familiarize himself with their mean- 

ing just as one has to learn the alphabet 

of a language that is new to one. 

DIRECTIONS For THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
A SUBJECT 

The ideas we have just discussed im- 
pose upon us certain directive principles 
for the development of a subject. They 
shew us how important it is that the sub- 
ject should accustom himself to the super- 
ior condition of trance, that is to say, 
to the power to suspend entirely the flow 
of conscious thought, thus, as a conse- 
quence, bringing into activity the psychic 
level on which the paranormal knowledge 
is set in activity: and that he should hold 
himself for a while exclusively to the 
use of the interior language. 

This psychological state, being neces- 
sary, the subject should learn to attain 
it with increasing ease and to maintain 
it for lengthening periods of time. 
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Further, the passivity of the mind in 
regard to the flow of thought which this 
training will bring about, will create a 
habit of inward concentration more and 
more perfect, so as to produce the great- 
est indifference -to what is going on 
around him. Giving him, then, this aim 
for achievement, the experimentalist 
should do nothing to oppose it. In the 
early stages, no one need assist at the 
sittings. Being extremely sensitive to 
the psychic influence of others, subjects 
are readily affected by the persons pre- 
sent, with the possibility that the work- 
ing of their faculty may be traced to 
them.* Still uncertain of his gift, the 
new subject is disturbed when he realizes ° 
that he is under observation and judg- 
ment by a group. This preoccupation 
keeps his mind tense and prevents the 
passivity needed for the production of 
any useful psychological condition. 

From the very onset of training, the 
observer should see to it that the subject 
cuts out of his work the very human 
sentiment of vanity. He should make the 
subject understand that his gift is a fine 
thing in itself, but unstable and subject 
to error; also that he must let go any 
hope of creating unending astonishment 
by the brilliance of his successes and that 
he should learn to meet with impartial 
spirit both success and failure. He must” 
learn to regard the work as a mental 
‘sportsman’ knowing that each time he 
attempts a difficult feat, whose issue is 
hazardous, all that really matters is that 
he should be improving his conditions 
of success, and that in so doing he would 
have ample recompense for his effort, 
by the production now and then of an 

* We remember one case which happened in Lon- 
don some years ago, in which a lady, sitting for the 
first time in a group with a trance medium, became 
aware that her thoughts were being reproduced un- 
tried the experiment of reciting mentally peem, 


and so perfect was the spontaneous rapport that 
the medium repeated it word for word. Ed. 
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undeniable instance of supernormal know- 
ledge, worthy of demonstration or study. 

In the work of speeding up this ‘moral 
education’ of the medium, one is aston- 
ished at the grave injury which the mo- 
tive of ‘amour propre’ will effect in the 
gift of most mediums. The fear of fail- 
ure or of self-deception by the active mind 
inhibits the trance-condition and will, 
after some checks, cause hurts which re- 
veal themselves in later sittings in an in- 
creased inquietude. 

All those subjects who, after sitting 
and at the moment one begins to check 
their utterances, either bewail or get ir- 
ritated about their mistakes and try hard 
to justify them: or boast of their suc- 
cesses and use dexterity to exaggerate 
them, are ill-trained subjects who will be 
unable to produce with certainty anything 
like as much as they ought rightly to be 
able to produce, and will make many 
mistakes that they ought rightly to have 
avoided. ‘Amour-propre’ is thus a fac- 
tor which minimizes supernormal know- 
ledge and should be extirpated at the 
first opportunity. 

THE NEED OF RESPECTFUL TREATMENT 
By THE OBSERVER 

Should it be necessary to say that the 
observer ought at all times to exercise 
a scrupulous respect for the trance state 
of his subject? Every question asked: 
every comment made: all that distracts 
the attention of the subject, causes the 
suppression of the trance state and stops 
the working of the supernormal cognitive 
faculty, which may not recover its vigor 
in the same sitting to anything like the 
former extent. 

But when the subject, of his own ac- 
cord, appears to go out of this state—a 
thing which constantly happens—there is 
nothing to be gained by talking to him ot 
by attracting his thoughts by one’s action 
in any way. By keeping quiet, he will go 
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back again quickly into trance and will 
often recover the thread of the super- 
normal knowledge in which he was pre- 
viously taking part. A deliberate intet- 
ruption of the work of » supernormal 
cognition has a fair chance of holding 
up a flow of descriptive matter or spoil- 
ing its good quality. 

It may well be imagined what’ ‘saboc- 
age’ of the gift of supernormal cognition 
those bad experimentalists make in the 
case of subjects whom they harass with 
questions, asking them to descry objects 
more and more distant, and judging of 
the values by the measure of the distance 
travelled, and those others, yet more dis- 
astrous to the powers of the psychic who 
imagine that they can augment the pro- 
duction of supernormal knowledge by 
posing questions to the subject which con- 
tain the elements of reasoned reply. 

The subject whom one may be develop- 
ing should become so well accustomed 
to an attitude of entire respect for the 
trance-state on the part of others as weli 
as on his own part, that he arrives, by 
reflex action of his mind, at a definite 
cessation of his work in the presence of 
anyone who will not obey the regular 
tules that govern it. 

It is only when development of the 
gift has been brought to the point of 
completicn that one could think ot 
setting a subject to work in the environ- 
ment of a number of persons: and with 
the full knowledge that this would mear 
a lessening, to a considerable degree, of 
the production of the supernormal ele- 
ment of knowledge both in quantity and 
in quality. At the same time, when the 
subject has acquired the habit of giving 
the best trance possible and holding him- 
self in it, he will make sure that his 
mental representations shall increase their 
force progressively. Should it be nec- 
essary, the experimenter will assist him 
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in this. 

The normal man—I would rather say, 
the man who possess no exceptional gift 
of a psychic kind—may note that his 
thoughts, even in the slight measure thar 
he observes their play,—are more strong- 
ly pictured to him in the interior symboi- 
ism (language) in the degree of his 
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passivity of attention. The recollection 
which emerges of its own accord is much 
more vivid than that which he deliberate- 
ly evokes. Already more marked in the 
dream-state, the imagery of the thought 
takes on in the dream the equivalence of 
sensation and the illusion of an external 
reality is complete. 


(To be concluded in our next issue) 


A whimsical poet, in the course of 
some stanzas on Nature, alluded to the 
spectacle of birds which, with a thought- 
ful air ‘‘sat laying eggs and wondering 
how they do it.” If one could imagine 
birds thus intellectually preoccupied, it 
would seem that either the eggs wouid 
not be forthcoming or if they were would 
probably be addled! 

One might indeed regard it as a gen- 
eral rule that laborious thinking kills 
spontaneity, and that intuition, like in- 
stinct, is neutralised when the intellectual 
powers come into play. This applies es- 
pecially to the psychic faculty. Many 
times I have been told by professional 
mediums that the less they knew before- 
hand about a sitter the better were the 
results. If they were given any clue to 
the character or pursuits of the visitor be- 
fore his arrival, their minds would be 
likely to seize on it and build up a de- 
lineation in the manner of Sherlock Hol- 
mes, instead of permitting the spontan- 
eous exercise of the subconscious powers. 
It is well known that a legal advocate hav- 
ing once handled a case endeavours to 
forget it, in order to clear his mind for 
subsequent cases. The genuine Medium 
is seldom or never under this necessity. 
It 's very rarely that he recalls any state- 
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ment or description he has once given to 
a sitter. It has made little or no im-~ 
pression on his self-conscious mind—it 
has been mediated by him but has formed 
no part of his mental content. And this 
applies even if he were not entranced: 
howbeit I have long been of opinion that 
all psychic faculty is dependent on some 
deviation, however slight, from the nor- 
mal state. The mental “gear’’ is changed, 
even if the wheels are not entirely freed. 

Social experimenters in thought-trans- 
ference and psychometry have told me, 
usually as though it were a new dis- 
covery, that if they attempted to gain 
their results by mentation—‘‘guessing” 
was the usual phrase—things went 
wrong. The impression must come of it- 
self, from some. power without, playing 
on a mind which is prepared like soft 
wax to receive, otherwise the results are 
either “mixed” or entirely erroneous. 

All this is entirely consistent with the 
belief that Art demands a state in which 
the self-consciousness is as far as possible 
banished. The less the artist or the 
psychic is aware of himself the better is 
the result. The principle has a very wide 
range. In the business world the most 


efficient people are those who allow the 


subconscious mind sufficient play, and do 
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not cramp it by over-concentration or ex- 
cessive carefulness. Anxiety, being a 
form of self-consciousness, is a serious 
embarrassment in business. In the psychic 
region it acts generally as a complete in- 
hibition. 

At this point it may be well to con- 
sider an apparent paradox. The average 
Medium or psychic is usually a person of 
intense self-consciousness. One can al- 
most see his “ego” protruding as a kind 
of tender tentacle that gets continually 
rubbed the wrong way. The psychic tribe 
is, essentially, of the genus irritabile. It 
is inclined to be vain, jealous and resent- 
ful of slights which are sometimes quite 
imaginary. (There are some exceptions 
certainly but only sufficient to establish 
the rule). Probably the solution of the 
riddle lies in the fact that the psychic 
or mediumistic types possess a certain in- 
terior sensitiveness which functions nor- 
mally in their particular work and rather 
abnormally in everyday conditions. But 
this has never struck me as a quite 
natural or excusable state of affairs. It 
means a lack of self-direction, of self- 
control. The condition of passivity or 
negativity proper to the psychic region 
when carried into the region of practical 
life results in a strong reaction. Self- 
abnegation becomes inverted into self- 
assertion, extreme modesty into extreme 
self-consequence. 


It may be objected, of course, that the 
quality of sensitiveness depends on the 
moral and mental culture of the med- 
ium concerned. But I am not so sure of 
this. Having met a great many mediums, 
professional and non-professional, during 
the last twenty or thirty years, and studied 
their characteristics, I have noted that al- 
though they were widely different in per- 
sonal character, there was a close simi- 
larity in their reaction to the psychic or 
mediumistic element in their temperament. 


But whereas the uncultured types displayed 
their feelings, those of superior education 
repressed them as a matter of good-breed- 
ing—in public at least. I observed how 
the medium of the lower social grade 
fretted, fumed, attitudinized or strutted 
under his peculiar psychic “urge,” while 
the higher types, who doubtless felt the 
same kind of stimuli, rigidly controlled 
themselves and presented every appear- 
ance of normality. Mediumship is a 
heady wine, and the difference between 
the two types recalls the remark of the 
Iron Duke who had a great objection to 
officers who were promoted from the 
ranks on the ground that not being gen- 
tlemen they could not “carry their liquor”. 


It is usually in the region of physical 
mediumship that the frailties of medium- 
ship are most marked, and the results 
most liable to perversion or sophistica- 
tion. 


I have on several occasion observed in- 
stances of the fact, at first hand. We 
have so much to learn on the question 
of the interaction between mind and 
matter (whether in normal or supernor- 
mal conditions) that it is only possible 
to theorise on the subject. May it not be 
that the more closely the psychic element 
touches the physical levels the more it 
is liable to be corrupted by the contact? 
Certainly I know nothing more baffling 
than those forms of physical mediumship 
which in one environment yield results 
of the most conclusively genuine char- 
acter, and in another set of conditions 
produce something not only spurious but 
apparently deliberately so. The fraud is 
found to be preconcerted—the medium 
is caught red-handed with the apparatus 
of deception—wigs, phosphorus, rods, 
rubber gloves and all the rest of it. 

The very natural conclusion is that ail 
the manifestations must have been of 
this kind. The believers are confounded, 
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the sceptics triumphant. I have seen it 
many times, knowing that each was right 
in its findings, but the controversies were 
always of a deadlock character. Neither 
side could quite convince the other, be- 
cause as a general rule each refused to 
amalgamate the two sets of experience— 


the genuine and the fraudulent—and 
judge them as a whole. But this state of 
things belongs rather to the past; it does 
not obtain to the same degree today, 
when the psychologist has come on the 
scene to proclaim that the human psyche 
may play an unsuspected part in the 
sham, as well as a recognised part in the 
real manifestations. To use an obstetric 
comparison it is very much as though the 
medium, brought under the pressure of 
suspicion and coercion, was delivered of 
a psychic abortion instead of a healthy 
specimen of psychic progeny. 

I am far from maintaining that all the 
influences at work in such cases are of a 
subtle or obscure character, having ob- 
served, in one notorious case, that a med- 
ium moved by monetary temptations, was 
guilty of malpractices so gross that over 
and over again he was detected and ex- 
posed amongst Spiritualists, and finally 
sold himself for a round sum to a news- 
paper anxious for a sensation of a pop- 
ular kind. For it is to be observed that 
any exposure of mediums or mediumship 
in the average newspaper is welcome 
news commanding its price, but that no 
newspaper would pay sixpence for any 
case of genuine phenomena. That is not 
“news”, it is not “popular”, and for 
those reasons it is not welcome. This 
will serve to explain much of the un- 
savoury side of mediumship in regard to 
“exposures”, “‘recantations” and “con- 
fessions”. Nearly always in these cases 
the commercial factor is present, al- 
though I have known instances in which 


the medium might truthfully protest with 
the apothecary in “Romeo and Juliet”: 
“My poverty but not my will consents”. 

A consideration of the personal factor 
in mediumship would not be complete 
without taking into account the question — 
of the medium’s attitude towards his 
gift. That is an aspect which I have 
studied in the cases both of professional 
and non-professional mediums. 


It is, of course, not easy to generalise, 
but I observed that some of the best re- 
sults were gained through mediums who 
were not especially interested in their 
gift, but who regarded it with a detach- 
ment amounting almost to indifference. 
Two notable examples are to be seen in 
Rudi Schneider and Mrs. Eileen Garrett, 
a London trance-medium who has ac- 
quired a considerable renown. A third 
instance was the late Francis Grierson 
(Jesse Shepard) who was much more in- 
terested in Art and Literature than in 
psychic matters which he regarded al- 
most with aversion. Yet in the ’eightie: 
and ‘nineties of last century he was 
hailed as one of the greatest mediums of 
his day. He was a contemporary of D. D. 
Home, but I did not meet him until 


towards the end of his career as a med- 
ium. 


To some mediums their gift is a sacred 
thing, to be preserved from all ignoble 
use. They are usually ardent Spiritualists 
devoted to ‘‘the cause’, for which they 
are ready to make any sacrifice. But 
there are others who have no such motive 
and have few or no scruples about ‘‘fak- 
ing’ phenomena when the genuine pro- 
duct is not forthcoming. Sometimes they 
have exceptional gifts, but this kink in 
the moral nature is always liable to set 
things wrong and to produce a mixture 
of the real and the spurious so baffling 
that the inexperienced investigator is in- 
clined to give up the whole subject in 
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despair. They are weak and flabby na- 
tures, easily influenced by their surround- 
ings. This accounts for the fact that a 
medium will in some circles be regarded 
as amazingly good, and justifiably, for 
the phenomena bear rigid scutiny. But, 
falling into other hands, the same med- 
ium will be denounced as an impostor, 
and here again the verdict will be justi- 
fied by the facts. The hypnotic factor 
naturally comes into play in all cases of 
mediumship, and the rule applies that a 
subject who would not normally commit 
a crime cannot be hypnotized into doing 
so. The converse of that rule is found in 
the case of the fraudulent medium. I am, 
of course, leaving out of account the 
class of rogues who for their own ends 
give counterfeit matter all the time, for 
these are not mediums at all, and pre- 
sent no problem to the psychical re- 
searcher. 

It has long been supposed that morals 
have nothing to do with mediumship, a 
proposition that should be strongly com- 
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bated. It is simply untrue, for while 
mediumship, as an abstract matter, can 
be considered apart from the medium, 
in practice it is impossible to divorce the 
two. It is just as necessary to consider 
the character of the medium as the char- 
acter of his mediumship. Samuel Butler 
in ‘“Erewhon’” maintained that bodily 
health was a factor of morality—a point 
which civilisation has yet to reach. So 
that it is necessary to take the question 
of bodily health into account as a part of 
the personal factor in mediumship in 
order to explain those cases of patho- 
logical inversion which add to the pro. 
blems of the subject. They remind me 
of what takes place amongst the beasts 
of the field where under pressure of 
terror or worry the mother devours her 
own brood. But that belongs to the 
psychology of the subject, and the type 
of scientist who is chiefly interested in 
ectoplasm or other excreta of the medium 
cannot be explained to feel more than a 
languid interest in it. 


A VERIFICATION 


In regard to the Kautz incident related 
in the Journal the following letter has 
been received by Mrs. E. A. Bigelow. 


2205 California St. 
Washington, D.C. 
November 7th, 1931 


dear Mrs. Bigelow: 


I thought you might be interested 
to know that we have recognized an- 
other of the “Revenants’. On page 466 
of the November “Psychic Research” 
appears the name of Admiral Kautz. 
The family are old friends of my hus- 


band’s family. 
“First I telephoned to my mother- 
in-law, Mrs. John Kelton, who knew 


him well. She says he was a short, | 


thick-set man. Then I telephoned to 
Mrs. Austin Kautz, the window of 
Capt. Kautz, U.S.N., who was a 
nephew of Admiral Kautz. She said 
that Admiral Kautz was short and 
stout and of course wore a cape often 
as it was part of the uniform. 
“I think your experiences are very 
interesting. . .” 
EDITH KELTON 
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THE NEW TREND OF SCIENCE 


By STANLEY De BRATH 


The Centenary meeting in London of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science on the 23rd of Septem- 
ber last, marks a milestone in the pro- 
gress of British scientific knowledge. 

Though famous writers like Dickens 
poured ridicule upon the Associational 
inception, men like Brewster, Dalton, 
Robert Brown, Faraday, Lyell, Murchi- 
son, Whewell, Sedgwick, and Forbes took 
a prominent part in its Proceedings and 
built up its prestige. 

The Association has admirably served 
its purpose. Here were fought out great 
controversies like Darwin’s theory of 
Descent; here Joule explained his epoch- 
making researches into the mechanical 
equivalent of heat; here Rayleigh and 
Ramsey announced the discovery of Ar- 
gon, which led to the discovery of the 
other inert elements; here Fitzgerald first 
announced Hertz’s verification of Clerk- 
Maxwell’s theory of electro-magnetic 
waves; here Sir Oliver Lodge gave the 
first public demonstration of wireless; 
and, most epoch-making of all, here Sir 
Joseph Thomson announced the discovery 
of the electron. 

After the Loyal Address, General J. C. 
Smuts gave a most brilliant epitome on 
“The Scientific World-Picture of the 
Day”. 

This Address is so outstanding that it 
seems desirable to give a summary of 
its striking features from the point of 
view of Psychic Science. It would be a 
pity that so masterly a piece of reasoning 
should be lost to the general public in 
the Proceedings of the British Associa- 
tion and the reports of newspapers. 


The first feature brought out by the 
distinguished soldier and philosopher 
who occupied the Chair, is that there can 
be no final picture at any stage of cul- 
ture. He said: 

“All advances in knowledge, with their 
consequent new insights, will from time 
to time be blended in the picture. To 
the deeper insight, at every era of our 
human advance there has been some 
such world-picture, however vague and 
faulty. It has been continually changing 
with the changing knowledge and beliefs 
of man. Thus, there was the world of ° 
Magic and Animism, which was followed 
by that of the early Nature-Gods. There 
was the geo-centric world, which still 
survives in the world of ‘common-sense’. 
There is the mechanistic world-view 
dominant since the time of Galileo and 
Newton; now, since the coming of Ein- 
stein, being replaced by the mathemati- 
cian’s conception of the universe as a sym- 
bolic structure of which no mechanical 
model is possible... . . 

Science arose from the common-sense 
outlook, which assumed a world of Mat- 
ter, of real separate things and their 
properties, which act on each other and 
cause changes in each other. To the 
things observable by the senses were 
added imperceptible things—space and 
time, invisible forces, life and the soul. 

The fundamental procedure of science 
has been to rely on sense observation. 
and experiment and to base theory on 
fact. Thus, all entities are being dis- 
carded which are either inconsistent with 
observed facts or unnecessary for their 
strict interpretation. The atomic view was 
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established, ether was given a status, 
energy replaced force, and the unifor- 
mity of Nature was established. The laws 
of motion, of conservation, and of elec- 
tro-magnetism were formulated, and on 
their basis a closed, mechanistic order of 
nature was established, forming a rigid 
deterministic scheme, into which it was 
difficult, if not impossible to fit life and 
mind. .... The practical inventions ot 
that scheme have produced the most as- 
tounding changes in our material civilisa- 
tion, but neither in its methods nor in 
its world outlook, was there anything 
really revolutionary. 

But with the coming of the twentieth 
centuary, fundamental changes set in. . 
Below molecules and atoms, still more 
ultimate entities appeared; radiations, 
electrons and protons emerged as ele- 
ments which underlie and form our world 
of matter..... 

| RELATIVITY 

Great as was this advance, it does not 
stand alone. Away in the last century 
Clerk Maxwell had formulated his ceie- 
brated equations of the electro-magnetic 
field, and further exploration led Mir- 
kowski in 1908 to the amazing discovery 
that time and space are not separate 
things, but constituent elements in the 
deeper synthesis of space-time. Thus 
time is as much of the essence of things 
as space... .. The stuff of the world 
is thus envisaged as evezts, instead of 
material things. 

This physical concept of space-time :s 
our first complete break with the old 
world of common-sense. In the hands oi 
an Einstein it has led beyond Euclid and 
Newton to the recasting of the concept 
of gravitation and to the new relativity 
conception of the basic structure of the 
world. For the old passive homogeneous 
notion of space there has been substi- 
tuted a variable flexible continuum, the 
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curvatures and unevennesses of which con- 
stitute what we call the material world. . . 

But another fundamental discovery has 
apparently taken us beyond the bounds 
of rationality, and is therefore even more 
revolutionary than that of space-time. I 
refer to the Quantum Theory, Max 
Planck’s discovery at the end of the 19th 
century, according to which Energy is 
granular, consisting of discrete grains or 
quanta. . . The significant thing is 
that this strange quantum character of 
the universe is not the result of theory, 
but is an experimental fact well attested 
from several departments of Physics 

ORGANIC EVOLUTION 

Space-time finds its natural completion 
in organic evolution. For in organic evo- 
lution the time aspect of the world finds 
its most authentic expression. The world 
truly becomes process... .. 

But while we recognise this intimate 
connection between the conceptions of 
space-time and organic evolution, we 
should be careful not to identify the time 
of evolution with that of space-time. 
There is a very real difference between 
them. Biological time has direction, 
passes from the past to the future, and 
is therefore historical... . . 

LiFE As ProDUCT OF CosMiIc DECLINE 

While the smaller world of life seems, 
on the whole, to be on the up-grade, the 
larger physical universe is on the down- 
grade. One may say that in the universe 
we witness a majority movement down- 
ward, and a minority movement upward. 

INVOLUTION AND EVOLUTION AS 
PARALLEL PROCESSES 
The energy which is being dissipated by 
the decay of physical structure is being 
partly taken up and organised into life- 
structures—at any rate on this planer. 
Life and Mind thus appear as produc's 
of the cosmic decline, and arise like the 
phoenix from the ashes of the universe 
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radiating itself away. In them Nature 
seems to have discovered a secret which 
enables her to irradiate with imperish- 
able glory the decay to which she seems 
physically doomed. ... . 

PARTIAL TRUTH OF MECHANISM 

We have seen that Matter is funda- 
mentally a configuration or organisation 
of space-time; and we have seen that 
life is a principle of organisation where- 
by the space-time patterns are arranged 
into organic unities. The next step is 
to show that Mind is an even more 
potent embodiment of the organising 
whole-making principle, and that this 
embodiment is a rising series, which be- 
gins practically on the lowest levels ot 
life, and rises ultimately to the conscious 
mind which alone Descartes had in view 
in his classification. 

Mind, even more than life, is a prin- 
ciple of whole-making. It differentiates, 
discriminates, and selects, from its vague 
experience; and fashions and correlates 
the resulting features into more or less 
stable, enduring wholes. Beginning as 
mere blind tropisms, reflexes and condi- 
tioned reflexes, Mind in organic Nature 
has advanced step by step in its creative 
march until in Man it has become Na- 
ture’s supreme organ of understanding, 
endeavour, and control—not merely a 
subjective human organ, but nature’s own 
power of self-illumination and self-mas- 


THE THEORY OF COGNITION 

From the uncertain nebulous under- 
world (of atoms, electrons, protons, 
radiations, and quanta) there seems to 
materialise the macroscopic world, which 
is the proper sphere of sensuous observa- 
tion and of natural laws. The pre-material 
entities or units condense and cohere into 
constellations which increase in size and 
structure until they reach the macroscopic 
stage of observation. As the macroscopic 


entities emerge, their space-time field, 
and appropriate natural laws, (mostly ot 
a statistical character) emerge pari passu. 

On this stage, commonsense recognizes 
three levels of Matter, Life and Mind 
as together composing the world, but 
places them so far apart and makes 
them so inherently different from each 
other, that relations between them seem 
unintelligible, if not impossible. The 
older science therefore attempted to re- 
duce life substantially to terms of Mat- 
ter, and to put a question-mark behind 
Mind; and the result was a predominant- 
ly materialistic view of the world. The 
space-time relativity concept has over- 
come the difficulty by destroying the old 
concept of matter and reducing it from 
a self-subsistent entity to a configuration 
in space-time—in other words to a special 
organization of the basic world-struc- 
ture. If Matter is essentially immaterial 
structure or organisation, it cannot be so 
different from organism or life, which is 
best envisaged as a principle of organisa- 
tion, nor from Mind which is an active 
organiser. Matter, Life, and Mind thus 
translate roughly into organisation, or- 
ganism, and organiser. The all-or-none 
law of the quantum, which also applies 
to life and mind, is another indication 
that Matter, Life, and Mind may be but 
different stages or levels of the same 
activity. 
THE ‘HOLIsTIC’ VIEW 

From the view-point of Physics, life 
and mind are thus singular and excep- 
tional phenomena, not in line with the 
movement of the universe as a whole. 
Recent astronomical theory has come to 
strengthen this view of life as an ex- 
ceptional feature off the main track of 
the universe. . So far from the 
cosmic status of life and mind being 
degraded by the new astronomy and 
physics, I would suggest an alternative 
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interpretation of the facts, more in ac- 
cord with the trend of evolutionary 
science. We have seen a macroscopic uni- 
verse born, or revealed to consciousness 
out of a prior microscopic order of a 
very different character. Are we not, in 
the emergence of Life and Mind, wit- 
nessing the birth or revelation of a new 
world out of the macroscopic physical 
universe?. . . . In this holistic universe 
man is in very truth the offspring of 
the stars. The world consists not only of 
electrons and radiations, but also of souls 
and aspirations. Beauty and Holiness 
are as much aspects of Nature as Energy 
and Entropy..... 

Such in vague outline is the world- 
picture to which Science seems to me to 
be pointing. 

I have drawn the above summary from 
the admirable report of The Times news- 
paper, selecting those portions which 
seem to me pertinent to Psychic Science. 

Mind has now at last been recognised 
by Science as the one great organising 
power; and this implies, as Spiritualism 
has always insistéd, the omni-presence 
of the Cosmic Mind, not only in the 
human being, but also in every atom of 
the vast physical world and in the Space 
whence it came. General Smuts gave a 
timely warning against identifying the 
biologic time of evolution with the space- 
time under which the present material 
world developed from the pre-material 
world. The distinction did not exist till 
the hydrogen atom was generated at a 
temperature of perhaps 30,000° centi- 
grade. It might be so again if, let us 
say, by collision with another star, the 
temperature were raised to 100,000°; but 
that contingency is remote! 

It is not sufficiently recognised that 
the Newtonian laws of Energy are the 
foundation of all material civilisation and 
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no later discoveries can invalidate them. 
Sir Oliver Lodge has warned us dhat 
“the method of working in nothing but 
mathematical abstractions with no phy- 
sical image or concrete ideas to catch 
hold of, may turn out in the long run to 
be impracticable.” (Beyond Physics. p.91) 
In any case it is more abstract than any 
non-mathematical mind can grasp, and 
this address calls on us to note that “this 
world consists not only of electrons and 
radiations, but also of souls and as- 
pirations. Beauty and Holiness are as 
much aspects of Nature as energy and 
Entropy.” 

Spiritualism, said A. R. Wallace, im- 
plies that the purpose of human life 
is the development of spirituality. 

What is ‘spirituality’ ? Nothing of the 
stained-glass-window type. It is defined 
for us by St. Paul as the ‘more excellent 
way” of love for God and our fellows, 
issuing in irreproachable conduct.* It 1s 
patient and kind, knows neither envy nor 
jealousy, is not proud and self-assertive 
nor boastful and conceited: it does nox 
blaze out in anger nor brood over wrongs. 
It finds no pleasure in injustice done to 
others but joyfully sides with the truth: 
it knows how to be silent, is full of trust, 
full of hope, full of patient endurance. 
This is the type of conduct which results 
from spirituality. It can proceed from 
no other cause. 

It is our great loss that we have but 
the one word for four very different emo- 
tions. The Greek had four, Eros for love 
of sex, Storge for human compassion, 
Philia for mental affection, and Agape 
for spiritual love. It is now generally 
admitted, on the basis of psychical re- 
search, that broadly speaking, the human 


* This is quite a rational definition: viz: If Spirit 
be defined as the link between the Individual mind 
and other; then all that tends to strengthen and to 
develop that link is spiritual; and conversely all 
that makes for the individual-interest or which in- 
creases the barrier of individual self-consciousness 
is anti-spiritual. Ed. 
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constitution is material body, ethereal 


soul, and directing mind (spirit), the 
latter being linked with the Creative 
Power of which it is a spark. True 
human development is closer and closer 
conformity to the Divine Will. 

I asked my own friend in the Unseen 
“How can a ‘spiritual being’ be defined, 
without any mysticism?’ The answer 
was: ‘It seems to me very simple to an- 
swer your question. A spiritual being is 
the germ of life so developed and 
evolved by the use of all powers obtain- 
able as to have reached a certain state 
in which its creative powers are dominant, 
and therefore can act. It always acts 
for progress, and therefore a spiritual 
being is a soul active in the service of all 
life.” 

This is the principle of spiritual evo- 
lution. Its normal development may be 
seen in the growth of a child to man- 
hood—(1) Habits of courage and clean- 
liness, (2) Helpfulness and truthfulness, 
(3) Intelligent interest in realities, (4) 
Work and duty, (5) Unselfish love, 
which brings all other virtues in its train 
of family life. This is the evolution of 
spirituality—each stage represents a facui- 
ty permanently acquired. 

The inversion of this process may be 
seen all too often: it begins in selfish 
greed, it continues in the desire of animal 
pleasure at all costs of truth, industry, 
honesty, and wisdom; it ends in the dis- 
solution of character and the loss of the 
principle of spiritual life. 

It is the same in history; and the his- 
tory of the past is the mirror of the fu- 
ture. Its events are the natural and in- 
evitable results of Character: the spiritual 
causes determine the physical events. 
Every policy and every civilisation reflect 
moral character in a far deeper sense 
than that they are the acts of good or 
ba’ men. Wisdom involves intelligence 


as well as good intentions. Charles I was 
a good husband. He was condemned by 
a court that had no legal status, and was 
canonised as ‘Charles the Martyr’ by the 
English Church; but that did not prevent 
his being false to his word, bigoted in 
his “Divine Right”, obstinate and 
vengeful. Upright private life does not 
condone defect of intelligence and reck- 
less theories, whether regal or communis- 
tic, which consent to certain evil to gain 
a doubtful good. Complete character is 
that which refuses to do evil that good 
may come, and fulfills the idea of ser- 
vice. 

THE DUAL TREND IN SPIRITUALISM 

Now Spiritualism is debased at the © 
present moment by over-devotion to phy- 
sical phenomena by people whose only 
desire is for some new kind of excite- 
ment. This gives rise to pseudo-mediums 
whose one aim is to make money out of 
the credulous. It is true that physical 
phenomena are logically and historically 
at the base of the movement, for without 
them almost all can be “explained” by 
the faculties of the incarnate soul, i.e. by 
Animism, which is but the action of the 
human spirit in its incarnate state. 


But admitting this, it remains true that 
“this is only for curious people; also one 
usually touches the lowest and most 
ignorant type of entity. Still, it has its 
uses”. This was given me from A. R. 
Wallace in a séance with Mrs. Barkel 
which was printed in full in Psychic 
Science for July 1927. 

Another communication at the same 
seance is as under: “White Hawk” says, 


“Wallace recognises now the value 
of getting through clear mental com- 
munication, and that is going to be 
his line of work, because at the best, 
the ectoplasmic building up is only 
borrowed from the medium’s frame- 
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work. A. R. W. resumes: 

“When one clothes his mentality in 
an ectoplasmic medium drawn from 
an inferior intellect—and I do not 
mean this in any way unkindly—it 
somewhat constricts the transmission of 
intellectual matter. The same physi- 
cal vibrations that are used in getting 
a name, can be used for getting in- 
tellectual communication. One must 
look to the uplift of the human race, 
not to satisfying their curiosity. It is 
infinitely more important to get into 
touch with evolved spirits and learn 
to progress from them. After all, 
what does one learn from watching 
an ectoplasmic building-up? It is real- 
ly only a malformation of God's 
work.” 

The uplift of the human race! That 
is the essential matter, and it is not a 
matter of any sort of priggishness. 

Mr. Wingfield Stratford has published 
(Sept. 1930) a very able and amusingly 
written book, The Victorian Tragedy, 
(Routledge 10/6) in which he has traced 
the almost incredible transformation of 
English types, and the transfer of poli- 
tical power from the landowner to the 
middle class, and from the middle class 
to Labour. It is a book that everyone 
should read and think over, as he shows 
not only the facts but their causes. 

He refers the substratum of this trans- 
fer to the transformation of the idea of 
God, from the benevolent but somewhat 
remote Deity of Butler and Berkeley in 
the eighteenth century, who would “some- 
how or other” bring good out of evil, to 
“The Lord” of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, whose main influence was the fear 
of Hell for the sinner, and the gradual 
substitution of “Gentle Jesus” for the 
stern Father of the Old Testament, fol- 
lowed by the general rejection of Hell 
and the Devil which characterises our 
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own day. In all this we may see a real 
advance in each stage. The eighteenth 
century concept was merely wrong in 
this—that the Divine Power shows its 
reality, not by “interferences”, near or 
remote, but by the fact that sensuality, 
anger, pride, ambition, and materialism, 
do, in point of fact, invariably work out 
in conflicts on the small or on the great 
scale. The ‘fear of hell’ should be fear 
of the condition of those, who, as 
‘Power’’ has recently told us, go into the 
grey mist of fixed but mistaken opinions, 
for, in the next life, fixed opinions have 
to be changed as Jack London changed, 
beginning again at the very lowest step 
of the ladder. There is no burning lake, 
and no Devil. These are not mentioned 
in the creeds, fortunately! Almost all 
human ills arise from indifference to the 
leading of the Spirit which we know as 
‘Conscience’, which tells us that we 
should do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us—that “more ex- 
cellent way” which is prompted by re- 
verence and love for the Creator Who 
has made this universe as a field for the 
operation of the Spirit. And this earth, 
if by no means ‘the best of all possible 
worlds’ is at least the best that human 
wilfulness and ignorance will allow of 
its being. 

The Church has not realised this. Men 
cling to the antiquated and totally il- 
logical notions of a past age, founded 
in pre-Copernican astronomy and in the 
Devil and hell. So we have an eminent 
ecclesiastic (Dean Inge) drawing us a 
picture of the future religion of England 
with “united Christian worship in every 
parish”, and every incorrigible consigned 
to the lethal chamber “to be privately 
and painlessly extinguished without any 
publicity or humiliation to his family’’!: 

If this is the best solution that the 
Church can promise for the future, we 
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are indeed in a bad way! But there is 
another alternative. In a most able and 
convincing book—Primitive Man—by M. 
César de Vesme, the author points out 
that: 

“It is not only the “criminal-born” 
and the “defective” that we have to 
deal with. It is the positive people, 
coldly reasonable, inexorable and ener- 
getic, who will never “let their heads 
be stuffed” with metaphysical and 
sociological abstractions founded on 
nothing, and with taboos such as the 
arguments of “Morality without God” 
who must be disposed of. These men 
will break through all artificial re- 
straints on their own game of wolves 
in a flock of sheep. The persons who 
levy regular contributions from the 
masses under whatsoever forms of gov- 
ernment, are not “abnormal”. Quite 
otherwise; they are ‘normal’, capable 
and unscrupulous, bent on reaching 
their own aims, with physiologically 
sound brains, knowing how to avoid 
the penalties of the law, and even 
able to present their infamies so as to 
make them appear meritorious. .. . . 
Moreover, a man or a woman may be 
monsters of iniquity—selfish, brutal, 
ungrateful, liars, insolent, heartless and 
conscienceless, thankless sons, bad hus- 
bands, and deplorable parents, having 
broken many lives and caused torrents 
of tears,—without having traversed the 
laws in any particular.” 

Now this is conclusive that the solu- 
tion of human ills can be met only by 
Christ’s remedy of Metanoia, change of 
heart. 

The most powerful incentive to that 
change of heart is the knowledge that 
our life here is but the grub-stage in 
Which we have to develop the character 
which fits us for our next transformation. 
The purpose of Evolution is the develop- 
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ment of a spiritual being. 

The steps towards this end are visibly 
these: 

(1) From the very crudest barbarism, 
and we may therefore infer, from the 
earliest appearance of Man on the earth, | 
there is abundant evidence that supernor- 
mal facts of the same type as are now 
being studied by Psychical Research, have 
been universally prevalent. Among the 
primitives of Polynesia they are collective- 
ly known as “Mana”. 

Professor Max Miiller writes, (Origin 
and Growth of Religion p.55.): 

“Mr. R. H. Codrington, an exper- 
ienced missionary and a_ thoughtful 
theologian says in a letter dated July © 
7th 1877, from Norfolk Island: “The 
religion of the Melanesians, as far as 
belief goes, consists in the persuasion 
that there is a supernatural power 
about, belonging to the region of the 
Unseen; and, as far as practice goes, 
in the use of means of getting this 
power turned to their own benefit. The 
notion of a Supreme Being is alto- 
gether foreign to them.’ ” 

“Mana” is in fact neither more nor 
less than the “Force X” of Professor 
Richet, and we may say with Professor 
Tylor, that: 

“the philosophic schools which from 

classic times onwards, have rejected 

the belief in a future existence, appear 
to have come back by a new road to 
the very starting-point, which perhaps 
the rudest races of mankind have never 

quitted.” (Primitive Culture, vol. ii. 

p-106). 

The Greek terms with which we have 
baptised the Melanesian ‘Mana’—tele- 
pathy, cryptesthesia, metagnomy, and the 
like,-—do not represent much advance on 
the ‘force X’, for they are little more 
than verbalisms whose real meaning is 
still contested or unknown. 
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(2) Humanity, however, advanced from 
a vague force to the concept of the 
‘larva’, an impermanent soul of the de- 
ceased; thence to the soul or spirit of the 
dead; thence to a soul in Nature; and final- 
ly to the concept of a Creator, Jove ot 
Zeus, who, however, is little more than 
the guardian Genius of the tribe or the 
nation, whether Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Roman, Greek, or Hebrew. From this 
point forward we have Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s perception that three things have 
happened in the history of the human 
race, things so permanent that the mere 
rise and fall of Empires are as nothing in 
comparison. The first is the expansion of 
the tribal Protector to the idea of one 
single God of Righteousness: the second 
is the idea of the unselfish code of morals 
which was the teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth, a code which belongs to 
Humanity as a whole; whose observance 
is the pathway to spiritual life: and the 
third is the breaking of the veil which 
separates our sphere of life from the 
next. It is at this last tremendous revela- 
tion that we now assist. 

This takes the supernormal facts, 
known from the remotest ages, as the 
mere historical and objective foundation; 
of little use in themselves, except as 
guarantees of reality in the inferences 
drawn from them. Those fundamental 
realities are not any phenomena, they are 
(1) the Creative Mind which is still not 
distinguished from the universal Energy, 
but is really as distinct from Energy, as 
energy is distinct from Matter in the 
present material world. It is the origin 
of the orderliness of the material unt- 
verse—of what we call Law—which is 
all-pervading and links every variety of 
existence in a universal harmony. It ts 
as perfect and as devoid of finality in the 
smallest objects revealed by our mic- 
roscopes as in the telescopic grandeurs of 
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the sky; as complete in the evolution of 
a world as in that of an embryo. 
PERSISTENCE OF MENTAL FORMS 
Anyone may stop short at any stage of 
the process. He may dwell in the poetry 
of the Greek Nature-Gods, or in the 
splendid rites of the Catholic Church, in- 
stead of going on to perceive the in- 
finite wisdom and power of God present 
in all things animate and inanimate; but 
if he does he will find in the end that 
though his own preferences do not affect 
the Truth, if he follows the morality as 
well as accepting the dogmas, he will 
only suffer the loss of the burning up of 
the hay and stubble he has gathered for 
his building. Among the phenomena which 
have led to a _ belief in Animism, 
Cryptesthesia, force X, or whatever 
names they may pass under, there are 
some which lead to a belief in phantoms. 
Occultists and Theosophists call this 
“something’’, this ‘larva’, the ‘shell of the 
soul’. For those who have not followed 
the stupendous development of human 
thought, M. de Vesme tells us that his- 
tory is an eternal repetition; there are 
even those who formulate this into the 
doctrine of Everlasting Recurrence! Those 
who are just beginning to take an in- 
terest in supernormal phenomena, from 
this point of view are in an analogous, 
though not an identical, position with 
that of primitives, and they begin to pick 
up all the hypotheses which have served 
their turn, “discovering’’ them one after 
another. He goes on: 

“Therefore if at any given moment 
you see the old out-of-date hypothesis 
of the larva reappear, succeeding to the 
Neo-Mana now actually in vogue, | 
would not advise you to delay to ad- 
mire the scientific dress with which it 
is adorned; look further still, and on 
the horizon you will see dawning a 
Neo-Animism. It will still be the 
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Animism of primitive man, though 
barely recognisable under the scientific 
finery in which it has been dressed up 
for the occasion. We are not very sure 
that later on there may not be a suc- 
cession of brand-new hypotheses of 
Mana, of Larvae, and of Animism. In 
what resounding names will they be 
presented? Fortunately the Greek lan- 
guage is one of the richest that has 
ever existed, and Greek roots can al- 
ways be dug out of it. What does not 
change are the phenomena.” 

But to those who know the actual his- 
tory of the diverse religions on this earth 
of ours and have cast off the accretions 
and contradictions which have deformed 
the divine message of Monotheism and 
Rectitude as the means of human pro- 
gress on the journey of earth-life; who 
are aware that the creeds were formulated 
at a time when this earth was thought 
to be the whole universe with sun, moon, 
and stars attendant on it; who agree with 
professor Eddington that “if in religion 
we are repelled by that confident theo- 
logical doctrine which has settled for all 
generations just how the spiritual world 
is worked’, we shall recognise the grand- 
eur of the new concept, and shall ap- 
preciate our own privilege that conscious 
contact with the Infinite God is possible 
to some degree even here and now. 

PERSISTENCE OF PERSONAL TRAITS 

We all need to learn the lesson that 
growth is a slow process. To all who 
have studied their thumb-print experi- 
ments, Dr. and Mrs. Crandon have proved 
(not only to Professor Tillyard and the 
President Am. S. P. R.) that they really 
are due to the deceased Walter Stinson. 
But “Walter” would be the very first to 
admit that his characteristics are but little 
hirher than they were in life. Apart 
from his persistence and resolution in 
Carrying out these experiments, he is the 
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same jovial youth that he was at the 
time of his death. He occasionally swears 
and talks as he did on earth. 

There are in the Unseen thousands of 
personalities far below Walter. They 
have lost all their earthly interests in. 
food, drink, sports, and all material 
things. Matter is to them misty and half 
unreal. They have not yet gained the 
higher knowledge pertaining to their new 
state. It is a tremendous lesson. If we 
limit our interests to the things of this 
life and have not practised the intelli- 
gence and kindliness which win wisdom 
and knowledge, we are preparing to join 
the floating crowds of aimless spirits 
who can do no more than move tables and ~ 
give trite messages by way of proving 
their existence in the Beyond. 

Huxley said that he would infinitely 
prefer annihilation to such an existence. 
It is just such an existence that thousands 
are preparing for themselves; their pre- 
ferences have nothing to do with the 
facts. 

The Rev. Stainton Moses, the best 
mental medium of modern times, writes 
in More Spirit Teachings, p.106: 

“Spiritualism asserts far more than 
the two facts of continued existence 
and communion with the departed. To 
them I would add the consentient 
teaching that man is the arbiter of his 
own destiny, forms his own character, 
and makes his future home. That is 
the most tremendous moral incentive, 
and I cannot conceive any religious 
system possessing one stronger. If 
Spiritualism proves to a man that he 
will live after death, just the man his 
life has made him; that his friends, all 
whom he holds dear, can still watch 
and love him; that his sins and errors 
must be atoned for himself, and that 
no bribe can purchase immunity—if it 
does this (and it does more), it has 
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in it the germ of deep religious in- 
fluence on this age.” 

This is much, but there is more to it 
than this. Normal science is still con- 
cerned with Matter and Energy alone, 
and this moreover in their ordinary three- 
dimensional forms. It is, or was, dis- 
posed to regard Mind as the product of 
the human brain. That is now largely 
abandoned, but Science has not yet 
recognized that Creative Mind is the 
primary factor in evolution, and that the 
Supreme Mind is omnipresent and all-per- 
vading. I have recently published a 
book* in which I have shown that all the 


* The Drama of Europe. (Stockwell & Co. 29 Lud- 
gate Hill E.C.4. 7/6 post free). 
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Acts into which that drama is divided 
are due to the inherent action of the 
Law of Spiritual Consequence. That is 
to me the chief lesson. If Man is a 
spirit his main purpose must be to de- 
velop spirituality: and spirituality is the 
Life of the Soul. 

For the true beginning of wisdom 
is the desire of discipline; and the 
care of discipline is Love; and Love is 
the keeping of her laws; and the giv- 
ing heed unto her laws is the assurance 
of incorruption; and  incorruption 
bringeth us near unto GOD. (Wisdom 
vi. 17-20). 

STANLEY DE BRATH 


A Few Object-Lessons in the Psychology of Incredulity. 


A history of popular opposition to 
new ideas or new truths would fill a 
volume of many hundred pages, and 
would constitute a melancholy document 
indeed. This opposition is doubtless al- 
most as old as human thought itself. 
Plato, in his Repwblic, tells us that when 
Socrates stated his conviction that only 
philosophers should be appointed rulers 
of the people and of the. state, his 
listener, Adeimantus, replied: 

“Socrates, what do you mean? I would 
have you consider that the word which 
you have uttered is one at which numer- 
ous persons, and very respectable per- 
sons too, pulling off their coats all in a 
moment, and seizing any weapon that 
comes to hand, will run at you might 
and main, before you know where you 
are, intending to do heaven knows what; 
and if you don’t prepare an answer, and 
put yourself in motion, you will be ‘pared 
by their fine wits,’ and no mistake.” 


By HEREWARD 


CARRINGTON 


It is hardly necessary to remind the rea- 
der of the bigotry and intolerance of the 
middle ages—when men burned, tortured 
and killed one another because of the 
slightest difference in point of view—the 
interpretation of a word or the rendition 
of some Biblical text. Those days, we 
crust, have gone forever; but the spirit 
which inspired this opposition and these 
cruelties is still strong, and the basic re- 
sistance to any ideas which run counter 
to those of the Herd is still a funda- 
mental part of human nature. Nowadays 
this usually takes the form of ridicule or 
attempted disproof of the ideas offered, 
but the psychological mechanism involved 
is fundamentally the same. Let us take 
a few examples of this, drawn from out 
own times—or within the past century— 
and we shall see that scientific truths 
which today are accepted by us as a mat- 
ter-of-course were at first received with 
the utmost incredulity and aroused the 
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greatest opposition—largely from the 
scientific men of the time. 

When railroads were first constructed, 
engineers predicted that they could never 
become practicable; and that the wheels 
of the locomotives would simply whirl 
round and round without moving for- 
ward. In the French Chamber of De- 
puties, in 1838, Arago, hoping to throw 
cold water on the ardor of the partisans 
of the new invention, spoke of the inertia 
of matter, of the tenacity of metals, and 
of the resistance of the air. M. Prudhun 
said that “it is a ridiculous and vulgar 
notion, that railroads will increase the 
circulation of ideas.” In Bavaria the 
Royal College of Doctors having been 
consulted, declared that railroads, if they 
were constructed, would cause the great- 
est deterioration in the health of the 
public, because such rapid movement 
would cause brain trouble among travel- 
lers, and vertigo among those who looked 
at Moving trains. 

I myself remember that an expert 
mathematician once explained to me how 
heavier-than-air flying machines could 
never become practicable, because gravity 
would overcome any possible upward pull 
by the engines and wings of the machine! 

It is a matter of history how the banks 
of the Hudson river were lined with 
jeering crowds, to see the utter failure 
of Fulton’s steam boat, which neverthe- 
less steamed majestically up the river. 

When it was first proposed to lay a 
submarine cable between Europe and 
America, in 1855, one of the greatest 
authorities on physics, Babinet, a mem- 
ber of the Institute, wrote: “I cannot re- 
gard this project as serious; the history 
of currents might easily afford irrefu- 
table proof that such a thing is an im- 
possibility, to say nothing of new currents 
that would be created all along the 
electric line, and which are very appreci- 
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able even in the short cable crossing from 
Calais to Dover... .” (Revue des Deux 
Mondes ). 

The first bathtub in the United States 
was installed by Adam Thompson, a 
wealthy grain and cotton dealer of Cin-— 
cinnati, in 1842. He had lately returned 
from London where he had heard that 
the Prime Minister had such a device. 
On December 20, 1842, he had a party 
of gentlemen to dinner, all of whom 
tried out the new invention. The follow- 
ing day, the story was in the papers and 
Thompson was attacked both by doctors 
and politicians. We do not find that 
Thompson was required to pay a fine, 
but the discussion in connection with the * 
bathtub resulted in various measures for 
the restriction of its use. The Common 
Council of Philadelphia considered an or- 
dinance to prevent any such bathing be- 
tween the months of November and 
March! Virginia laid a tax of $30.00 
per year on all bathtubs and extra heavy 
water rates. In Boston there was an or- 
dinance forbidding their use except on 
medical advice! 

Camille Flammarion tells us: 

“I was present one day at a meeting of 
the Academy of Sciences. It was a day 
to be remembered, for its proceedings 
were absurd. Du Moncel introduced 
Edison’s phonograph to the learned as- 
sembly. When the presentation had been 
made, the proper person began quietly 
co recite the usual formula as he regis- 
tered it upon his roll. Then a middle- 
aged academician, whose mind was 
stored—nay, saturated—with traditions 
drawn from his culture in the classics, 
rose, and, nobly indignant at the audacity 
of the inventor, rushed towards the man 
who represented Edison, and seized him 
by the collar, crying, “Wretch! We are 
not to be made dupes of by a ventrilo- 
quist!’ This member of the Institute was 
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Monsieur Bouillaud. The day was the 
11th of March, 1878. The most curious 
thing about it was that six months later, 
on September 30th, before a similar as- 
sembly, the same man considered him- 
self bound in honor to declare that after 
a close examination, he could find noth- 
ing in the invention but ventriloquism, 
and ‘that it was impossible to admit that 
mere vile metal could perform the work 
of human phonation.’ The phonograph, 
according to his idea of it, was nothing 
but an acoustic illusion.” 

Murdoch, who invented the gas light, 
was ridiculed by a Committee of the 
English Parliament, because he was so 
‘crazy as to claim that a lamp could 
burn without a wick. Galvani was called 
the ‘frog’s dancing master,’ because of 
his experiments on frog’s legs, stimulated 
by weak electric currents. Harvey was 
ridiculed and professionally ostracized 
because of his advocacy of the circulation 
of the blood. It is a matter of history 
that no physician more than forty years 
of age at the time of his discovery ever 
accepted it. The inventor of the umbrella 
barely escaped from being killed by an 
angry crowd because he was interfering 
with ‘God’s rain. Only by running 
through a store was he enabled to escape 
his pursuers. In 1890 doubts were still 
expressed as to the reality of thunder- 
bolts, and the ‘Spectre of the Brocken’ 
was said not to exist, because it could not 
be explained. 

Lavoisier, one of the most learned men 
of his day, wrote a learned report to the 
French Academy, asserting that stones 
could not fall from the skies—it was con- 
trary to common sense to think so. Gas- 
sendi asserted the same thing. In Pro- 
vence, in 1627, an aerolite weighing 
thirty kilogrammes had fallen. Gassendi 
saw it, touched it, examined it,—and. at- 
tributed it to an eruption of the earth in 
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some unknown region. 

The evidence afforded by fossils, evolu- 
tion, and a thousand other things has 
been opposed and ridiculed in the same 
manner. Indeed, it would be possible to 
fill many pages with illustrations of pre- 
cisely the same character. Animal mag- 
netism was utterly condemned in Paris 
by the French Academy of Sciences and 
by the Faculty of Medicine. Men waited 
before they would believe in it (and even 
after!) to see the result of an operation 
by Jules Cloquet, for cancer of a 
woman's breast, which was performed 
without pain, after she had been pre- 
viously magnetized. The early advocates 
of mesmerism and hypnotism were ridi- 
culed and attacked on all sides in a most 
shameful manner. It was said that the 
subjects of these painless operations were 
merely “hardened rogues,’ who sub- 
mitted to the ordeal for pay. When Dr. 
Tanner fasted forty days, medical men 
said he was a humbug, and few believed 
him. Now, scores of like cases are on 
record, and have been studied by nutri- 
tion experts. For years psychologists op- 
posed the theory of the subconscious 
mind, contending that everything was the 
cesult of ‘‘unconscious cerebration.” And 
so it goes; the list could be continued al- 
most indefinitely. 

And this same opposition exists today, 
in a greater or lesser degree, to all forms 
of psychic phenomena! We still see 
them ridiculed, misrepresented, maligned 
by press and public. Very few psycho- 
logists today would accept the reality 
of telepathy—to say nothing of more 
startling manifestations! Even many 
“psychical researchers’ will not accept 
the reality of physical phenomena! Only 
very gradually are these phenomena gain- 
ing acceptance and becoming recognized 
by official science. It is our duty to 
continue piling-up well authenticated 
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cases of the type until their reality can 
no longer be doubted. This, however, 
can only be brought about by well-con- 
trolled, scientifically conducted researches 
in which no loop-hole of fraud or pos- 
sible error can be found. This is a fun- 
damental requisite, if our subject is to 
gain ultimate acceptance. The Societies 
for Psychical Research have made great 
headway in this direction; let us see to 
it that the work is carried on in such a 
manner that the scientific world, press 


and public will eventually be forced to 
acknowledge their reality and authen- 
ticity. When that turning-point has been 
reached, there can be no question that 
adequate funds for the work will be 


forthcoming, and that rapid progress will — 
be made in all branches of this investi- 
gation. Implications and interpretations 
will follow. Our prime need, still, is 
well-observed, thoroughly authenticated 
facts. 


* * * 


THE FORMS OF BELIEF IN A FUTURE LIFE 


By Louis MINSKY 


The belief in immortality, the existence 
of a life in the hereafter, has been a 
principal ingredient of most religions. 
Nearly all men have believed in and had 
a yearning for some form of immortality. 
Modern agnosticism and disillusionment 
have, in some cases, individually denied 
the possibility of an after life but, gener- 
ally speaking, the belief in some type of 
immortality is catholic. The desire, how- 
ever, has by no means been limited to 
personal immortality. The Buddhist, for 
instance, does not care about personal 
survival. Rather, his idea is to achieve 
immortality through devotion to the wel- 
fare of his fellow men, to rid himself 
of the traits that limit his consciousness 
as an individual and, finally, to transcend 
this by union with the spirit of the cos- 
mos. In so doing he believes that through 


his good works he secures for himself 


an “immortality of influence.” This type 
of immortality he holds of far nobler 
purpose than the-purely personal immor- 
tality commonly taught in the religions of 
the Western world. This desire for in- 
fluential immortality has been expressed 
by religious psychologists as being world- 
wile though most consciously expressed 


by people of the highest civilization. It 
is the contention of many students that 
all civilized men subconsciously desire 
immortality of the influential type even 
though they may adhere to religious be- 
liefs (such as Christianity) which stress 
the personal survival. These contentions 
are based on tests conducted to ascertain 
the reactions of the individual at the 
time of death, and show conclusively 
that man’s reaction at the time of death 
is nearly always altruistic. Careful studies 
of the adolescent, also, point to the 
fact that in the case of the youth, too, 
the trend is towards influential immortal- 
ity rather than personal. 

The attitude of the individual towards 
death, as well as his reactions at the 
actual time of death should be of intense 
interest to the psychic researcher. Does 
the man approaching death have an in- 
stinctive desire for it? Metchnikoff, in 
his “Prolongation of Life” says that “it 
would be natural if, just as in sleep, there 
is an instant desire for rest, so also, the 
natural death of man were preceded 
by an instinctive wish for it.” Bazelaire 
de Ruppierre,t who made a careful study 


1. De la peur chez les vieillards. Nancy 1901. 
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of the fears of the aged states that death 
is generally peaceful. As death draws 
near, the fear of it weakens; that it in- 
spires terror in the aged has not been 
demonstrated. Real desire for death, 
however, seldoms appears before natural 
death. 

It is seldom true that death is painful 
and distressing. In the majority of cases 
death takes place only after a person has 
become unconscious and so neither pain 
nor distress is felt. Studies made by 
Ogler, Finot, de Ruppierre and North- 
nagel,” show conclusively that physical 
pain and mental distress—even in the 
case of culprits—are nearly always ab- 
sent in actual death. Even the irreligious 
die peacefully. 

That the individual desires an immor- 
tality of influence rather than an egoistic 
immortality is evident from studies of 
the mental attitude of individuals at the 
time of death. A study of the experience 
of people who have been in great dan- 
ger of death through drowning, falling 
from a height, etc. but have been saved 
from death, has been made by Egger.* 
These tests show that the consciousness 
of those who think themselves dying is 
characterized by four conditions: (1) A 
sentiment of beatitude becomes manifest, 
with a concomitant feeling of indifference 
and submission to the hand of fate. (2) 
There is an anaesthesia of touch and no 
feeling of sadness but unusual acuity of 
hearing and of sight. (3) There is an 
unusual rapidity of thought and imagina- 
tion. (4) Much of one’s past life is re- 
vised and especially one thinks of the ef- 
fect of his death on loved ones. This un- 
doubtedly shows that the person who 
thought himself dying was far more con- 


Ww. O Bctence and Immortality. Ingersoll 
Lecture. 904. J. eS The Philosophy of 
Long Life. ae 1909. W. H. Northnagel: Das 
Sterben 3rd ed. Wien i910, 

8. V. Egger: Le Moi des Mourants. Rev. Phil. vol. 
41 pp 26-38 and vol. 42 pp 337-68. 
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cerned over the welfare of his friends 
than over his own fate. 

Sollier, Moulin and Keller* report ad- 
ditional experiences of those in imminent 
danger of death. Sollier finds the senti- 
ment of beatitude common to all cases. 
This is not a positive feeling of well-be- 
ing but rather the absence of pain. Keller 
disagrees with others in that he insists 
that in the case of drowning there is a 
desperate struggle accompanied by great 
fear until exhaustion; then he agrees 
there is an absence of fear once the 
struggle is given up, and the drowning 
man lets himself go calmly to repose. 
Therefore, the real point of issue is 
granted. 

Scott collected 25 cases of experience 
near death.’ His conclusions, as a result, 
are that there is some absence of pain 
and fear but not the synthetic view of 
life reported by some observers. There 
are great variations,—some slight irrel- 
evant idea, or the thought of others be- 
ing most frequent. 

Dying persons are also often reported 
as having visions and, in some of these, 
the faces of deceased loved ones often 
appear, showing unquestionably that the 
consciousness of dying tends very often 
to centre on thoughts of others. 

In the case of the beliefs of the young, 
analytical studies of their attitude towards 
death and immortality reveal that the 
centre of the idea of death is essentially 
altruistic, that the deepest desires of 
adolescence relate to earth, rather than 
to heaven, personal immortality being 
furthest from their thoughts. It is also 
interesting to note that, according to 
Scott, the approach of old age brings 
with it a steady decrease in the number 
of believers in a future life. Scott shows 


4. Sollier Moulin and Keller: Des Mourants, Rev. 
Phil. oe; 41. pp. 303-313. 

§: C. A. gi Old Age and Death. Jour. of Psy. 
vol. pp 66-12 
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that at the age of sixteen the percentage 
of those expressing belief in a future 
existence is 95, while between the ages 
of sixteen to twenty it decreases to 75% 
and at the age of 40 and upwards it de- 
clines to 60%. Similar studies made of 
college students show a decay in the be- 
lief during the last years of college. This 
decline is laid to the study of science and 
philosophy which destroys the intellectual 
elements of the belief in an after-life, 
and scepticism follows. 

A study of the suicide-impulse in the 


young shows that in many cases there is - 


a strong effect at over compensation. 
This leads to suicide in order to cause 
pain to relatives, friends or lovers and 
force them to recognize the worth of 
the deceased. In many other cases suicide 
is committed for the purpose of causing 
sorrow to loved ones. These are only a 
few of the signs that the impulse is 
towards influential and plasmic* im- 
mortality in the young. 
According to Runze, however, the de- 
sire for earthly immortality seems more 
characteristic of senescence than of the 
activity and religious enthusiasm of 
youth. Egger emphasizes that the young 
have had few experiences to look back 
upon with pride, their “self” is less de- 
veloped, their career lies mostly in the 
future, and, consequently they tend to 
live in an ideal world, which is also a 
future world, where their hopes will be 
tealized. Not so with the aged. Their 
life has been long and filled with many 
experiences, their consciousness of self is 
hivhly developed, their aspirations have 
been for the most part attained or aban- 
doned, they live not in the future, but 
in the past. In consequence the young 
must not be supposed to desire earthly 
immortality so much as the aged. The 
man of long experience is more realistic 


* The immortality one has in his offspring. 
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and content with the earth. 

The aged, also, tend to live in the 
deeds of their children and are willing to 
make sacrifices to promote the welfare 
and happiness of those who will continue 
the family line. Normally, the parent . 
is not so much concerned with a future 
life for himself in another world as he 
is concerned with the life of his children 
in this world. The deepest desire is not 
for personal immortality but for plasmic 
immortality, the immortality that one has 
in his descendants. In individuals yet 
more altruistic, we find a devotion not 
merely to one’s own family but to a 
large social group or even to the human 
race as a whole, such as that which char- 
acterizes the Buddhist philosophy. In 
such case, immortality of works is de- 
sired, to accomplish something for the 
good of the race, not striving for per- 
sonal immortality but for an immortality 
of influence. Contrary to the prevailing 
opinion, religious psychologists point out 
that the desire for personal immortality 
influences the conduct of the individual 
much less than does the desire for other 
types of immortality. 

It is apparent that this reaction 
towards death and a future life is not a 
modern phenomenon; the desire for 
plasmic and influential immortality is age 
old and has always existed, even among 
the most primitive peoples. The im- 
mortality desired by savages is racial, 
rather than personal. To the primitive 
man death is a mystery and is invariably 
greatly feared, but he understands neither 
its causes nor its meaning. 

Even in the case of the ancient He- 
brews immortality other than personal 
survival was desired. The expression “he 
returned to his fathers” or to “the bosom 
of Abraham” may be interpreted as in- 
dicating a continuity of being in a sense 
not far removed from the Buddhist, in 
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that it suggests a re-union of the in- 
dividual wjth the race spirit. 

The early Greek and Roman beliefs 
were typical of primitive man. Much 
more emphasis was placed on plasmic 
and influental immortality than on per- 
sonal immortality. The belief in personal 
immortality was not strong in Rome, al- 
though a great part of the Roman peo- 
ple believed in a personal survival. W. 
W. Fowler, in his “The Religious Ex- 
perience of the Roman People” says that 
“in each case it is life, not death, that is 
of interest to the living; death is rather 
a negation than anything distinctly rea- 
lized.” 

Thus it has been that the ancients as 
well as the moderns have thought alike in 
regard to a future life and the nature 
of their participation in it. The Orientals, 
whose civilization is among the oldest 
and the highest unanimously reject the 
personal survival and lay great accent on 
plasmic and influential immortality. A 
survey of the doctrines of Confucius, 
Shinto, Bushido, Brahma and Buddha 
reveals that although some of them de- 
sire plasmic immortality, all of them 
seek influential immortality and although 
the beliefs of their followers today may 
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have varied in some respect from the 
original doctrines of the founders, on the 
question of immortality there has been 
no change. The conduct of the China- 
man is never motivated by the thought of 
rewards and punishments. Family ties 
and the propagation of the family line 
are paramount in his philosophy. He 
desires plasmic and influential immortal- 
ity. Shinto and Bushido likewise taught 
that to preserve the family line and its 
tradition is the most sacred duty. In 
the case of the Brahmins it is believed 
that only the effects of man’s deeds sur- 
vive him, which postulates an immor- 
tality of influence. In the later Brahmin 
beliefs, plasmic immortality was 
centuated. The Brahmin believed he 
could not attain eternal happiness unless 
he had a son to make the proper sacri- 
fices. The ideal of influential immortality 
is beautiful delineated in the Buddhist 
belief: ““Man’s life is not limited to this 
existence only. . . . and if he thinks, feels 
and acts truthfully, nobly, virtuously, un- 
selfishly, he will live forever in these 
thoughts, sentiments and works; for, any- 
thing good, beautiful and true is in ac- 
cordance with the reason for existence, 
and is destined to have a life eternal. . .” 


PERSONALITY AS SEAL AND IMPRINT 


Readers are invited to contribute their views 
on the following theme for discussion in this 
Journal. All letters will have careful considera- 


tion and a selection will be made for publica- 
tion in due course. 


“That Personality grows by reciprocal ac- 
tion between individual minds in contact: 
and that it consists of a formative influence 
equally impressing the Individual through 
his contacts with the Many, and the Many 
through their contacts with the Individual. 
That without this interaction, there is no 
development of Personality. 


“That the elements of Individual Person- 
ality thus developed are not in reality separate 
entities, but are reciprocal aspects of one 
entity. 

‘And that hence, the Personality survives 
equally in the Memory of the Many through 
all past contacts, either conscious or sub- 
conscious, and in its own Memory of the 
sum-total of those contacts with others. And, 
seeing that this Personality is not a thing 
of the moment, nor of the state of the 
physical being at any one moment, there- 
fore it is unaffected by the physical change 
we call death.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


CASES OF CLAIRVOYANT PREVISION 

John o’London’s Weekly for June 27, 
1931 cites the following instances of 
clairvoyant prediction of events contti- 
buted by a professional man in the West 
End of London. The Editor states that 
he is in possession of all names of per- 
sons concerned in the article, but that 
these have to be withheld for personal 
and professional reasons. The author has 
investigated the subject for fourteen years 
and his experiments are recorded with as 
many as four different sensitives. He 
says: 

“It has been my experience that there 
are certain outstanding events that they 
all see, while each will see something 
that the others have missed; but I have 
never known one genuine clairvoyante 
contradict the prophecies of another. 

“As clairvoyance is a gift, it is ob- 
vious that, like all other gifts, it will 
be bestowed in varying degrees. When 
the gift is a small one I am inclined to 
believe that it is not far removed from 
telepathy; but in its more definite 
forms it is a gift that defies explana- 
tion, and I will quote from my notes 
to prove that it is a reality that can- 
not be explained or explained away.” 
The following is an extract from one 
of the cases he quotes: 

‘You will call on a man you don't 
know: tall—wears a soft felt hat— 
has closely-cropped black hair—he 
wears pince-nez, and is rather excitable. 
You will be kept waiting for fwe min- 
utes. He will apologize and explain 
to you that he has been having a little 
trouble with his typists. You will ex- 
pect the interview to last for a few 
minutes only; but he will be enormous- 
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ly interested in what you have to say, 
and the interview will last over an 
hour. He will ask you to lunch with 
him, and during lunch he will make a 
proposal which you will accept. You 
will be terrifically pleased.” 

“Exactly a year afterwards this pro- 
phecy came true, even to the smallest 
detail: but a few weeks later something 
transpired which nullified the attractive 
proposal which I had so gladly ac- 
cepted. This particular example is one 
that shows the unwisdom of either em- 
broidering or twisting the sayings of 
these people to conform with one’s 
own desires. I had naturally looked 
upon a signed contract as a certainty. 
The mistake was mine. 

“On another occasion this same clair- 
voyante told me that before the year 
was out I should build on to my house 
and rent more land. I had ample ac- 
commodation and rather more land 
than I needed, and apart from this, 
my financial position at the moment 
hardly encouraged any needless ex- 
penditure. 

“Within a few months I had built a 
perambulator shed against a back wall, 
and had rented half an acre of a neigh- 
boring field to accommodate a too 
lavish order of seed potatoes. 

“These two examples hardly support 
the theory that clairvoyantes get their 
knowledge out of their clients’ mind, 
or, that being able to see into the past 
they can make a percentage of lucky 
guesses as to the future. 

BITTEN BY AN ADDER. 

“The next two examples carry us still 
farther away from this theory. I am 
again giving an exact copy of my notes 
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as they were jotted down at the time. 

“I see an awful motor accident—a 
Daimler and another car. I can’t see 
the other car properly. Someone is go- 
ing to be killed. There is someone you 
know, or are going to know, in the 
Daimler. Look out for adders. Some- 
one you know is going to be bitten by 
a mother adder. It is a mother adder. 
I can see the nest. I don't think it is 
a member of your family that will be 
bitten.” 

“I expected a friend down for the 
week-end which followed this sitting. 
He failed me; but on Monday morn- 
ing I had a letter or apology explain- 
ing that on the way to the station in a 
friend’s car they had collided with a 
Ford, and that the driver of the Ford 
was killed. My friend was in a Daim- 
ler. 

‘The same week another friend who 
was enlarging his garden drove his 
spade into an adder’s nest and was bit- 
ten by the mother adder. 

ACCIDENTS FORETOLD. 

“For sheer improbability and some- 
thing exciting to look forward to I 
think the following is a fairly good 
specimen. 

“One day you will be going along 
in your car and a front wheel will 
come off as you are turning a corner. 
No, you won't be hurt. You will be 
rather amused. 1 can see you laughing. 
Your next car will be a red one, and 
one day as you go down a hill with 
a bridge at the bottom, your steering 
gear will break.” 

“I don’t know which of these two 
prophecies cheered me most. My first 
was a speedy pre-war model, with non- 
detachable wheels. I am a devotee of 
speed and rather enjoy skidding round 
corners, and twice a day I used to 
motor up and down two steep hills 
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with a narrow stone bridge at the bot- 
tom. 

“This is what actually happened. 

“I had driven car No. 1 for over 
forty miles at high speed, and was 
driving round the pond in Bushey Park 
at about six miles an hour when the 
front wheel came off. I got out, and 
the combined facts that the car looked 
so ridiculous, and that in another ten 
minutes it would have been taken over 
as part payment for my next car (a 
red one), amused me, and as I laughed 
I remembered the three-year-old prophe- 
cy. The steering rod of the red car 
broke as I was going down the hill 
with a right-angle bend wnder an arch 
just before you enter one side of 
Godalming—also without further dam- 
age to the car. 

“The next example is representative 
of many others which would be very 
annoying to those people who cannot 
bear to contemplate even a modified 
belief in Fate. 

“There is an outbreak of whooping 
cough near your home, and your small 
daughter is going to run a very serious 
risk of infection. She will not get it.” 

When I arrived home I was im- 
mediately told that there was an epi- 
demic of whooping cough in the neigh- 
borhood. I promptly gave orders that 
the child should be isolated as far as 
possible, and that on no account should 
she be taken into any of the village 
shops. The nurse faithfully carried out 
my instructions, and on the only oc- 
casion she had any shopping to do in 
the village she left the child outside in 
her perambulator. As she came out of 
the shop, and before she could do any- 
thing to stop it, a cottage child with 
whooping cough coughed right into 
my daughter’s face. She did not get 
whooping cough. 
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LOsT HEIRLOOM FOUND. 

“The most extraordinary case that I 
know is extraordinary chiefly because 
client and clairvoyante had never met. 
A lady who had lost a valued heirloom 
asked me if I could give her the name 
of a reliable clairvoyante, as she had 
heard that these people could some- 
times trace objects which were lost. I 
gave the required name and address, 
and the clairvoyante replied that the 
missing object would be brought to its 
owner by one of her gardeners, and 
that it would be found under a rose 
bush which would be close to a point 
where the newly-laid gravel of two 
paths met. About a year later I saw 
the clairvoyante’s letter and a recent 
one from the owner of the heirloom, 
saying that it had just been found and 
brought to her as described in the 
clairvoyante’s letter. 

A HINDU ARITHMETICAL GENIUS 

In the American spiritualistic journal 
‘Immortality’ for June-July 1931 appears 
a short account of the powers of Somesh 
Chandra Bose, an Indian school teacher 
of Bajrajogini, Bengal. If the facts are 
as stated, it may be admitted that he has 
a claim to be regarded as the greatest 
mathematical prodigy the world has ever 
seen. The historic feats of Bidder are 
insignificant as compared with what this 
man is reported as achieving. Bose is 
now a man of 42. He shewed this faculty 
first at the age of eight, when he was 
able to work out mentally the multiplica- 
tion of a number involving 14 digits by 
another also of 14. Unlike other youth- 
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ful prodigies, his powers did not wane 
with the advance to maturity of years, 
and it seems that he was stimulated by 
the remark that this would happen, to 
the task of further cultivating the faculty. 
He can now, it is said, give the product 
of multiplication of 100 digits by an- 
other 100 digits, gigantic sums in division, 
in decimal and recurring decimal frac- 
tions, reciprocals, indeterminate equations 
etc. But his powers in the extraction of 
arithmetical roots are claimed to be still 
more amazing. He can, it is said, mental- 
ly extract the square, the cube, the 4th 
or any root even as far as the 109th root 
of any perfect number instantly, within 
one second. As an example the follow- * 
ing is selected from a series of results 
quoted in the article referred to. He 
found the 17th root of the number 
3529471145760275132301897342055866- 
171392 in one second, giving it as 212. 
Such results, when proved accurate, 
bring us face to face with a power of the 
mind which has nothing in common with 
the ordinary routine of mental calcula- 
tion, or graded arithmetical process. They 
point to some mode of instantaneous per- 
ception and recognition apart from and 
independent of any laborious effort of 
the brain. Apparently these exercises are 
not followed by exhaustion. Are they evi- 
dences of the employment of a mode of 
mental activity in another and non-ma- 
terial vehicle which by practice and con- 
centration have become so harmonized 
‘with the intellectual powers of the phy- 
sical brain that the brain can visualise 
and record them? | 
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The “Revue Métapsychique”’ for May, June 
1931 contains the following principal articles: 

Dr. J. Héricourt: “An observation of 
hypnotic sleep produced from the distance.” 
An extremely interesting case of, what I 
should call telepathy from the year 1878 in 
which Dr. Héricourt, then at the garrison of 
Perpignan, himself was the agent, a young 
actress of Spanish origin the “medium”. He 
had succeeded in hypnotising her first in his 
presence then, without her knowing his pur- 
pose to do so, when she was in another 
room and finally when he was in his home 
and she in hers about 300 m (about 330 
yards) apart from each other. After she had 
left the town and her troop was at Lyon 
while he had been transfered to the fortress 
of Montlouis in the Pyreneees he thought of 
her sometimes in the evening, and tried to 
command her mentally to sleep for about 
ten minutes a few times. As he heard to his 
amazement from a friend who had been in 
Lyon at the time and from the lady herself 
when he met her again, she had been “ll” 
several times at Lyon having sudden attacks 
of sleep during which she lost consciousness 
even during the performances on the stage, 
so that she nearly lost her employment. She 
never knew it was Dr. Héricourt who had 
made her fall asleep at Lyon and before as 
he didn’t like to tell her. 

]. Delevsky: “The enigma of precognition”’ 
(continued and concluded from the two last 
issues) tries to show that there is no scien- 
tific law showing the impossibility of precogni- 
tion. Science too can predict future happen- 
ings, especially in the physical world, to a 
certain degree, be it because they are a part 
of regularly returning cycles (e.g. the move- 
ments of the planets in astronomy), that they can 
be derived from certain facts as their cause 
(e.g. the discovery of Neptune and Pluto from 
the deviations of other planets) or as their re- 
sult. Perhaps the future predicted in precogni- 
tions is brought about by the same principles. 
Yet this need not disturb our moral feelings as 
even physical “laws’’ are thought to be only 
“statistical” and probable, not entirely deter- 


minative in modern physics. In a short ap- 
pendix to this on “Orthodox science and the 
fact of the precognition of the future’ Dr. 
Osty remarks, that although there is no theory 
in science proving the impossibility of pre- 
cognition, as O. has shown, yet owing to 
certain prejudices in human nature orthodox 
scientists for a long time won't admit it, not 
believing it, they won't verify it, not verify- 
ing it, they won't believe it. However some 
investigators are studying precognition and 
the laws governing it, and as time goes on 
they will be able to prove its existence once 
and for all. 


Ch. Richet: “Cosmical rays’, as measurable 
by the electroscope. The earth, and in fact all 
the stars, have a certain radiation unknown 
until now. This is similar to, though not 
the same as, that of radium, thorium etc. 
This opens great aspects for metaphysics, 
psychics and perhaps astrology. 


C. de Vesme: “The ‘Crystal Vision’ among 
the Moslems’. Though these visions can to 
a great part be explained through the sub- 
conscious mind, some of them seem to be 
of a psychic origin (telepathy, clairvoyance). 
They have been practised to a great extent by 
the Moslems (conf. Reinaud “Description du 
cabinet Blacas’’, vol. II, p.9 and 401; Herklot: 
‘““Mussulman and Hindoo Mirrors’, p.375; 
A. Lang: “The Making of Religion’, p. 27; 
A. W. Kinglake: “Eothen”, chap. VII). Es- 
pecially some very interesting performances of 
the Sheikh Abd-el-Kader-el-Moghrébi have been 
reported by several authors (Léon de Laborde 
in the “Revue des Deux Mondes’, August 
1833; William Lane: “An Account of che 
manners and customs of the modern Egyp- 
tians.”, vol. I, chap. XII and an anonymous 
article (by Lord Prudhoe?) in the “Quarterly 
Review’, July 1837). This Sheikh produced a 
kind of trance state in a child through making 
it copy certain drawings and letters, reciting 
a certain incantation and making fumigations. 
M. de Laborde and Lord Prudhoe learned the 


secret how to produce these trance states from 
the magician. 
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E. Clément-Martin (chemist): ‘Matter and 
Mind” (A cosmogonical essay). It is proved 
that life (mental and physical) can’t be pro- 
duced by matter through any chemical pro- 
cesses, yet the author doesn’t think it right to 
say it has its origin in the ether (as Charles 
Henry did). He thinks life is a radiating 
energy sui generis which an electron—being 
“matter’’—may possess or not. This energy 
is independent of its separation from a cer- 


tain part of matter and immortal in this 
sense. 


‘The “Revue Métapsychique” for July-August 
i951 contains the results of a questionnaire by 
Dr. Osty on the problems of dowsing. An- 
swers are published from Henri de France, 
Henri Mager, M. F. de Briey, ! Abbé Mermet, 
!Abbé Lambert, Dr. Jules Regnault with an 


introduction by Dr. Osty. Even orthodox science 
can not refute the fact of dowsing any more, 
says Dr. Osty, since the necessity of finding 
water has caused it to be applied in a prac- 
tical way to so great an extent and after the 
discovery by several savants that they were cap- 
able of handling the diving-rod themselves. As 
to the explanation of dowsing however we 
find very different theories. Hardly anybody 
beiieves in a secret force inhering in the rod 
itself to-day (as the middle-ages did). Scien- 
tists, and diviners influenced by them think 
the phenomena is caused by a special “phy- 
sical” sensibility of the human body to the 
radiations of water, metals etc., others (mostly 
scorned by the scientists) think a kind of 
clairvoyance, and not a “‘physical’’ sensibility, 
cause the diviner to contract the muscles of 
his hands unconsciously “thereby making the 
tod or pendulum move. Dr. Osty thinks one 
can not call this a merely “physical” sensi- 
bility, it must be combined with mental 
(though perhaps subconscious) reactions, just 
as in ordinary perception the mental process 
is based upon the physical faculties of the 
eyes, ears etc. Perhaps a great part of the 
diviners are merely highly sensitive to the 


) tadiations of the objects they are looking for; 


but some others seem to be clairvoyant be- 
sides, e.g. diviners who only use the map of 
the place where the water etc. is to be found 
and pass the sideric pendulum over it, finding 


the proper places all the same. In his ques- 
tionnaire Dr. Osty asked the diviners: why 
they have the faculty of dowsing; whether it 
is a “gift” or a science or a combination of 
both; how they can tell the depth of the ob- 
jects looked for; whether they have particulai 
sensations (and what kind) when dowsing? 
All in all: what he is out for is an auto-an- 
alysis of the diviner. M. de France (director 
of the “Chronique des Sourciers”) is an ad- 
herent of the physical theory of electro-mag- 
netical or radioactive radiations. He admits 
however that some “intuitive” diviners may be 
guided by telepathy or clairvoyance. Mr. Mager 
(diviner) is an adherent of the physical 
theory. M. F. de Briey (diviner) gives an in- 


teresting account of how he obtained his ~ 


faculty of dowsing by being “‘sensibilised’’ by 
another diviner. He held a fork of the rod 
in his right hand, the second diviner holding 
the other fork in his left. They then took 
each other by their free hands and walked 
up and down the place with good results. 
After they had done this for about half an 
hour he was able to obtain the same results 
by himself. He thinks the state of health, 
of freshness or fatigue of the diviner is very 
important. Many diviners have bodily sensa- 
tions (as nausea, a feeling of cold or heat or 
electricity passing through them; abdominal 
pains etc.): others have none. He thinks too 
that the radiations may be sensed subconscious- 
ly (but not by a special organ), perhaps it 
is a direct perception by the central nervous 
system (or plexus solaris? G. W.) which is 
expressed by different kinds of involuntary 
muscular movements acting upon the rod or 
pendulum. The radiations in question how- 
ever are neither of an electrical nor of a 
radioactive kind, he thinks, because the in- 
fluences upon the diviner go much further 
than the extension of the latter would go. 
L’Abbé Mermet (diviner) also believes in 
a radio-activity of the human body. He can, 
moreover, find the right places when he only 
passes his pendulum over the map of the 
place where he is to find water, minerals, 
ore etc. The contribution of the famous 
diviner L’Abbé Lambert is especially inter- 
esting. First he gives some instructive descrip- 
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tions of certain cases out of his own practice; 
then he admits that, having originally been 
an adherent to the physical theory, he now 
thinks dowsing really rests upon some faculty 
of the subconscious mind (the same as is 


the case with the sideric pendulum). He 
can not only tell that there is water etc., some- 
where, but also of what kind it is (by con- 
centrating upon a special kind during his 
search, e.g. mineral water, or potable water), 
sometimes he also takes a specimen of the 
object to be found (a special kind of mineral, 
water etc.) in one of his hands, and con- 
centrates upon the thought that he only wants 
to find a specimen of exactly the same kind. 
He can also tell the power and the depth 
of the water etc. he is looking for. To find 
the depth he simply counts: 1,2,3, etc., metres 
and when his pendulum stops it is the num- 
ber of metres the well etc. is embedded in 
the earth. But other diviners have other 
methods, just as, for example some of them 
have pendulums or rods of different colours 
and have accustomed themselves to combine a 
certain colour with a certain kind of object. 
All these methods he thinks are equally good: 
for since it is the subconscious mind which 
is the cause of the divining, it may use any 
way of telling what it knows to which it has 
been accustomed. 


Dr. Jules Regnault describes some in- 
teresting apparatus. of his own invention 
which are to facilitate the work of the 
dowser (but can’t be applied without 
him). It would lead too far to enter 
upon them in detail here. In this connection 
I would like to mention that a very interest- 
ing book on dowsing “Handbuch der Wiin- 
schelrute’ (Manual of dowsing) by Count 
Klinckowstroem and Freiherr von Maltzahn 
(who is a diviner himself) has recently been 
published in Munich (R. Oldenbourg Editors, 
with 66 illustrations and 34 plates) on behalf 
of the “German Society for investigating the 
problems of dowsing.” The first part, by 
Count Klinkowstroem, gives an interesting 
survey of the development of mining and the 
methods of finding coal and ore, one of 
which being the divining rod, which was 
used for finding water much later. As far 
back as the 15th century Paracelus mentions 
the divining-rod. It was used first of all by 
German miners who brought it to Switzerland, 


Denmark and England. In France it was 
also known. The Count then gives a very 
interesting summary of the theories by which 
the phenomena of the divining-rod was ex. 
plained from the middle ages up to our times: 
witchcraft, evil spirits, the devil, effluvia, 
radiations, autosuggestion (Marbe, Chevreul), 
clairvoyance (Sit W. F. Barrett of the Brit. 
S.P.R.). The second part—by Baron V. Malt- 
zahn—brings many very interesting protocols 
of experiments with the divining rod in mod- 
ern times and suggestions as to how diviners 
should be educated and examined. As is to 
be expected if one knows the authors (Count 
Klinckowstroem has published many a scep- 
tical article on psychical research), they try to 
explain the phenomenon of dowsing physical- 
ly as a special kind of the so-called geo- 
psychical phenomena (Hellpach), similar to 
sensibility for changes of the weather, cer- 
tain kinds of asthma etc. They emphasize that 
dowsing has nothing to do whatever with the 
sideric pendulum and clairvoyance, so the 
arguments of Dr. Osty and some of his con- 
fributioners against this theory would apply 
to them also. 


In the chronicle of the Revue Métapsy- 
chique for July, August ’31 we hear that the 
law-suit of the “fakir’ Tahra-Bey against Mr. 
Heuzé has now come to an end with the 
“fakir” being condemned and having to pay 
all the costs after he was forced to admit 
that he was only a conjuror and by no means 
a real fakir gifted with super-normal faculties. 


Dr. GERDA WALTHER. 
OK 


THE LIBRARY OF THE A.S.P.R. 


As a result of our former appeals for the 
enrichment of the A.S.P.R. Library at Hyslop 
House by donation of books, we have had the 
gratification of a substantial increase. But in 
order to keep the Library up to date, to satisfy 
the constant enquiries for current works of 
importance, we would urge upon all readers 
of the Journal who have the interest of the 
work at heart to aid our Library by any means 
in their power. Those who have purchased 
books and read them would confer upon 
Hyslop House the greatest benefit by passing 
them on when they have done with them. 
We want to create also a Fund for purchase 
of new works and should welcome contribu- 
tions for that purpose. As our membership in- 
creases so does the use of the Library also 
grow. We ask our readers to bear this il 
vitation in mind and to try to assist in build- 
ing up a representative library of whose pos 
session we may all feel proud. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“LET US IN’. A record of communications purporting to have come from William James, 


relating to present disorders in political, economic, religious and social life and 
indicating the root of these disturbances and their remedy. By Jane Revere Burke 
(author of “The One Way’). With an introduction by Edward S. Martin and a foreword 


by F. Bli 


gh Bond. E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 144 pp. with Index. Price $2.00. 


OUR SUPERCONSCIOUS MIND. Dame Edith Lyttelton. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 


264 pp. with Index. Price $2.50. 


HUMAN EXPERIENCES. Bulletin XIV (Triple) Report and Discussion on the results of 
a Questionnaire among 10,000 selected persons as to their psychic experiences: together 
with a Case-record. By Dr. W. Franklin Prince, Research Officer of the Boston S.P.R. 
Published by the B.S.P.R. 346 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Price $3.50. pp.331. 

TALKS WITH SPIRIT FRIENDS: BENCH AND BAR. Communications purporting to 
come from eleven notable English lawyers, through the mediumship of the late Sara 
Harris. London. J. H. Watkins, 21 Cecil Court. W. C. 2. pp. 229 with Index. 


Price 7s.6d. 


BULLETIN of the National Lab. of Psychical Research. By Harry Price. Full Report of 


the Duncan Mediumship investigation. With 44 illustrations shewing the various phases . 


of the ‘ectoplasmic’ phenomena simulated by this medium, the micro-analysis of the 
fabric produced, etc. The Bulletin is labelled ‘Regurgitation and the Duncan medium- 
ship’. The sittings are carefully chronicled and the main conclusions of the Com- 
mittee of Investigation are clearly and fairly stated. The record is a patient and im- 
partial one. It presents the darker side of the public demonstrations of a physical med- 
iumship of the familiar ‘Jekyll and Hyde’ type, interesting to the psychologist rather 
than useful to the psychic researcher in any constructive sense. London. Nat. Lab. of 
Psychical Research. 13D. Roland Gardens S.W.7. Price $1.25. net. 116 pp. with Index. 

THE ANSWER OF THE AGES. By Stanton A. Coblenz. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE VAHAN. With Answers by Annie Besant, G.R.S. Mead and others. 


Edited by Sarah Corbett. Published 1904 by the Theosophical Publishing Society. 


Presented to the Library by Dr. L. R. G. Crandon. 


The following communiqué from the 
Executive Secretary of the New York 
Section of the A.S.P.R. is submitted for 
the purpose of correcting a misappre- 
hension as to the relative status of these 
two organizations, which may have arisen 
of late, tending to confuse their work 
and aims. Such confusion would be 
deterimental, as it would give a wrong 
idea of the functions of the parcnt 
Society, under whose Charter the New 
York and other daughter organizations 
perform their work in a strictly auco- 
homous manner—very much as a British 
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dominion carries on its affairs and pur- 
sues a scheme of policy without the in- 
terference of Parliament. These incorrect 
Suggestions of a mixture of the respective 
aims and work of the two organizations 
are equally unfair both to the A.S.P.R. 
and to the New York Section. The fol- 
lowing are the only three facts which 
might, in the absence of accurate know- 
ledge, give color to such a supposition. 
They are: 

(1) That as a matter of convenience 
and economy, the same premises are used 
by poth Societies. 
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(2) That persons joining the New 
York Section must be members of the 
A.S.P.R.; and that the payment of their 
regular subscription to the Section auto- 
matically makes them members of both 
organizations. 

(3) That, as before said, the Section 
works under a Charter of Affiliation to 
the Parent Society and this Charter, 
whilst giving any Section freedom to 
frame its own policies, provides for the 
recognition of a central autority and a 
co-ordination of effort in the field of 
Psychic Research all over the North Ameti- 
can continent, by its chartered organiza- 
tion. 

The American Society for Psychic Re- 
search has a Charter of Incorporation 
which determines its aim and work as of 
a scientific nature. It holds the premises 
at Hyslop House and administers its en- 
dowment on lines of scientific Research 
and Publication; under the guidance of 
Committees responsible for such pur- 
poses. It does not offer its members the 
use of mediums or any facilities for 
propaganda of a popular nature. Neither 
is it constituted for public education in 
this sense. It is an Investigating and Re- 
cording society, first and foremost and is 


not committed to any theory or school 
of opinion. | 

The New York Section, on the other 
hand, is ruled by a Governing Board of 
its own, which is absolutely free to adopt 
a policy of interesting the outside world 
in the principles and methods of psy- 
chical research and to carry on such ex- 
perimental work, whether official or un- 
official as may seem good to it. During 
the autumm and spring sessions, the Sec- 
tion offers a series of popular lectures by 
the best procurable authorities, on a 
great variety of subjects; and these are 
regularly held twice a month from 
November to May inclusive. It also ar- 
ranges for visits from mediums of the 
most competent and trustworthy types, to 
hold sittings for its members; and a series 
of classes for instruction in the experi- 
mental side of the subject. It does not 
issue any Bulletins, although it may do 
so later: but members and intending 
members are supplied with all informa- 
tion of its activities in the form of 
printed programmes. The Journal “Psychic 
Research” which is issued monthly from 
Hyslop House is the organ of the 
A.S.P.R., and not of the New York Sec- 
tion. 


FLORENCE ROBINSON HAVEN 
OBITUARY 


It is with great regret that we have to chronicle the passing of Miss F. R. Haven, 
late Executive Secretary to the A.S.P.R. Miss Haven had accepted the office of Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to the Survival League of America, but owing to her serious illness, 
she had been unable to take up this work. She died on Thursday, November Sth 
at the home of her father, Judge Dwight C. Haven, Wilmington, N. C. to whom 


we extend our sincere sympathies. 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1883, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LLD., sometime Lecturer in the University of 
Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 

This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was incorporated 
under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American Institute 
for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing investi- 
gation in the fields of Psychical Research and Psycho-therapeutics. It is sup- 
ported by contributions from its members and an endowment fund which now 
exceeds $275,000. The income of the Society pays only for the publications 
and office expenses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific 
investigations. A much greater sum is required before this work can be car 
ried forward with the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. . 

The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 

Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of psyehi- 
cal research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form which 
such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the following: 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of...... dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or other 
specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for identifica- 
tion), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY 


Membership in the American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., does 
not imply the acceptance of any particular explanation of the alleged facts 
collected by it, or even of the facts themselves. Membership stands only for 
investigation of the alleged phenomena. 

Members, who receive the Proceedings and the JourNAL, pay an annual 
fee of $10. One may become a Life Member or endow a Memorial Member- 
ship on payment of $200. 

Associates, who receive the Journau only, pay an annual fee of $5. One 
may become a Life Associate on the payment of $100. 

Fellows, who receive all publications of the Society, and are afforded 
special library privileges, pay an annual fee of $25. One may become a Life 
Fellow on the payment of $500. 

Founders and Patrons. For those who wish, through life subscriptions, 
to make a still larger contribution to the Society’s work, these two classes are 
open, at fees of $5,000 and $1,000, respectively. 

It must not be forgotten that membership in a scientific society means 
more than merely a subscription to the Journat of that Society. The work 
which is reported in the JournaL must be largely carried on through the 
income from membership fees. Therefore, we hope you will make your 
membership class as high.as you feel you reasonably can. 
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